





THE LADIES’ 


NEW-YORK, 


WASHINGTON. 


Tue view of the city of Washington, the subject of 


our engraving, is taken from the front of the Presi- 
dent’s House, embracing Pennsylvania Avenue, with 
the greater portion of the buildings in that neighbor- 


hood. The city wes planned in the year 1791 taking | 


its name from the illustrious Washington, who directed 
its site and construction. The original plan, however, 
has not been adhered to, which was, that seven capa- 
cious avenues were to diverge from the Capital as a 
centre, and five from the President’s house, these two 
principal edifices being connected by Petmsylvania 
Avenue. The avenues are called after the various | 
states of the Union, and are crossed by streets from | 
north to south, bearing the names of the letters of| 
the alphabet, and others from east to west, bearing 
the names of numbers, such as First street, East and) 
West, etc. The avenues are broad, and for the most | 
part, shaded with trees, divided into foot walks and | 
The streets are fashioned in the same | 





carriage ways. 
manner; the former being as wide as from one bun- 
dred and twenty, to one hundred and sixty feet, and | 
the latter, from seventy to one hundred and ten feet. | 
The city stands on a high and commanding site on the | 
Maryland side of the Potomac, on a point of land crea- 
ted by a coalition of the eastern branch with the | 
former, and extends for more than two miles along each | 
of these rivers. Although the seat of Congress, it has | 
progressed but slowly, and, at present, resembles more |, 
the appearance of several distinct villages than a city. | 
This is principally to be attributed to the population | 
being composed, for the major part, of individuals who 
reside only in Washington during the meetings of Con- | 
gress, and the almost total absence of all mercantile | 
pursuits. It is, however, gradually increasing both in | 
population and extent, and from its very favorable loca- | 
tion, and the support it must always receive from its | 
being the seat of Government, holds, and ever will, al 
high rank among our American cities. The country | 
around Washington is very beautiful, and thickly set- ! 
tled with country seats and gentlemens’ residences. | 
About two miles north of the city, is situated Columbian | 





college, incorporated during the Presidency of Monroe, | ' 


in eighten hundred and twenty-one. The public build- 
ings of Washington are numerous and elegant. An | 
extensive navy yard, merine barracks, magazine, army | 
arsenal, laboratories for arms, a penitentiary, churches, | 
libraries, and every edifice characteristic of the intel-| 
lectual and physical strength of the Capital of a great | 
country, are here to be found. The principal attractions, | 
however, to the visitor, are the Capital, already illustra- ! 
ted in a former number of our work, and the President's | 
House, two buildings which will vie in point of archi- 
tectural beauty, with any structures of modern times. 
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|| Both of these are of recent date, having been erected 
after the close of the last war, (the former edifices 
| having been destroyed by a party of British, in 1814,) 


| and are superior in every respect to the original build- 
The society of Washington, as may be inferred 


. 


ings. 


| from its being the seat of government, and the principal 
|| rendezvous of the leading spirits of our country as 
| as well as the residence of the ministers of foreign 
! powers, is refined, elegant and intellectual; and during 
| the sitting of Congress, a more animated scene cannot 
| be conceived. The resident population may be estima- 
| ted from twenty-four to twenty-six thousand. Lat. 38 


Lon. 76 55 30 W., from Greenwich. 


R. H. 


Original. 
ANGEL’S VISIT.* 


BY THE REV. J. A. CLINCH. 


AN 


"T'was midnight, and Earth slept ;— 
Stilled were the toils of body and of mind ; 

The stars their cold and silent vigils kept, 
Motion or sound was none, save the low moaning wind. 


But sleep came not to one 
Who lay in feverish restlessness and pain ; 
The trembling sands of life had well nigh run— 
Heaven had not answered prayer, and human aid seemed vain, 


He heard with wearied ear, 


| The night wind’s passing dirge and wailing strato ;— 


The clock’s low tick, monotonously clear, 

Jarred on each quivering nerve, and racked the throbbing brain. 
At length, with murmurs deep, 

Tired Nature yielded to exhaustion’s sway— 
Pain brought its own sweet antidote, and sleep 

In soft oblivion bore his fuinting soul away. 


Thus, as he lay, a light, 

Pale as the moonlight, but of purer rays, 
Spreads through the room, and to his wondering sight, 

A glorious shape of Heaven, mighty yet mild, displays. 
Within that narrow room 

It stands erect, albeit of wa. ~-ous size >~ 
Throned on the brow sits . outh’s eternal bloom, 

Love, blent with Pity, speaks from those soft, eloquent eyes. 
Then o'er the couch of woe, 

It bends, and gently waves its airy wing, 

And fans with breath of Heaven, the fevered brew, 

And pain is lost in bliss, and health's closed fountains spring. 
He wakes—with arms outspread, 

In eager yearnings for the angelic friend, 
“ Stay, fairest vision! bless me still,” he said, 

“‘ No thought of earth or sin shall grieve thee nor offend !"’ 
The vision passed away, 

But with the vision, passed not from his heart - 
Health’s wakened sense ; the morning’s daw 

Beheld the sufferer smile, disease and pain depart. 


* The incident recorded in these lines, whether « dream or » 
vision, really took place; it was related to me by a friend and 
brother clergyman, to whom it occurred. : 
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Original. | tion was stealing cows from the ‘lower camp,’ to get 


ARNOLD; OR, THE BRITISH SPY. | with their booty safely across the debateable land. 

| Stragglers and all suspicious persons were also stopped 

A TALE OF TREACHERY AND TREASON. ' and made to give an account of themselves, and occa- 

eee meee | sionally peaceful travellers were civilly invited to pay 

BY THE 4UTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ‘THE QUAPROON, } toll of a few dollars to some of these guardians of the 

*BURTON,’ ETC., ETC. |, roads, who were not over nice in their distinctions 

| between those who drove horses, and those who rode 

With this explanation the character of the 

Asovt nine o'clock the morning following these | party will be readily seen. 

events, on a broad hill-side that swept from a ridge | “He’sa gentleman-like looking chap,” said he of the 

half a mile from the Hudson to its shores, and within | carmine nose, who had been called Ike; “broadcloth 
and boots, and a heavy purse, I’}] warrant me.” 

“‘ You’re always thinkin’ o’ the purses, Ike,” said be 


PART II.——CHAPTER VIII. ti 
|, upon them. 


sight of the village of Tarrytown, a foraging party con- 
sisting of three yeomen were seated on the ground || 
beneath a tree, playing at cards. The tree stood a little || of the long limbs; “ I wouldn’t wonder if natur’ hada’t 
retired from a public road, which coming from the village le’ g’en ye a spice o’ the foot-pad in your liver. Come, 
below, wound across the face of the hill and disappeared | John, suppose you step out and speak to him,” he said, 
over the ridge towards the interior. Each of them had | addressing the winner at cards, a substantial respectable 
a powder horn and shot pouch slung over his shoulder, | looking young farmer, “if Ike does it, it will be like 
while a musket lay across the knees of one, and a rifle | your regular banditti, one o’ your touch and go. We 
and long ducking-gun stood against a tree where appa- | || must stand by the honor o’ the country at all odds.” 
rently they had been placed by the others to leave them || The one addressed stepped in advance of his comrades 
more at liberty to pursue their pastime. | towards the horseman, who was looking as he rode, 
Although intent on their games, every few seconds | | earnestly towards a vessel of war some miles above the 
they lifted their heads, and took a keen survey of the || river, and did not see the man until he came within 
road. |wwenty paces of him, when he suddenly checked his 
“Trumps!” exclaimed one slapping the card down | borse ; the next instant he spurred him on as if he 
upon his brawny thigh. | would pass him at full speed, reined up before the glit 
“It's your trick, John, by the living Jerusalem!” | ‘tering bayonet levelled at bis chest, and then, making a 
|demi-volte across the road buried his spurs deep and 
| would have dashed past, but the cool yeoman caught the 
|| animal firmly by the nostrils and checked him so sud- 
j\denly as to throw him backward nearly upon his 


cried he with the musket. 
* Luck’s agin me this mornin’, boys,” said the third, 
a stout built jolly faced farmer, with a twinkle in his 
eye, and a globular nose, on which was scored in carmine 
many a deep potation; “I'll into the road and see if I || baunches. 
can’t find sume luck with game of another sort.” | “ It was well done, sir,” said the yeoman, “‘ no doubt 
“If you can light on one of them ere tory cow-boys, | 1 you are in a hurry, but then we want to become a little 
Ike, we are on the look out for, driving any Yankee | acquainted with you before you travel farther. The 
cattle to make beef for John Bull’s carcass down in | times are out of joint, and we know not true men from 
York, I'll give up every copper I’ve won on ye,” said | bad.” 
the first speaker, a thin cadaverous looking man with || The stranger was enveloped in a blue great coat 
long legs and long hair. | buttoned to the neck, with nankeen breeches and military 
“ Then fork out, Davy, for here comes a prize as good, boots and an ordinary black coat; and had that inde- 
or may I never take aim again at the sun with the butt | scribable air and manner that betrays under the meanest 
end of a quart-pot.” \| disguises, the gentleman and the soldier. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
The men sprung to their feet, seized their guns, and ! he said, in a collected manner, as the rest of the party 
“ Whose cut and || joome up, “‘ I hope you belong to our purty.” 
“ Which party ?”’ asked the first. 


” 


joined their comrade in the wood. 
deal is this?’’ said the last speaker pointing up the 
road, along which a single horseman was advancing at || “‘ The lower party.” 
the best speed he could get out of a jaded horse. “Ay, ay, that we do, don’t we, Davy?” said the 
At the period of which we write, there was a tract of | knight of the carmine. 
country along the east bank of the Hudson between the || “To be sure! what else does the gentleman think !” 
American and British lines, called the neutral ground, | replied he of the long hair, winking at his fellow. 
thirty miles wide. By « law of the State of New York | “Tam glad to learn it,” replied Major André, whom 
any person was authorized to seize and convert to his the reader has already recognized. From Smithson's 
own use, all horses, and cattle or beef that should be | house be had crossed King’s Ferry, and ridden southward 
driven across it southward tewards the British lines if | | along the eastern side under the guidance of Smithson, 
it was taken within ten miles of these lines. The conse- | and only dismissed him a few miles back when be 
quence was that the whole of the neutral ground was_ | entered the neutral ground, where he considered himself 
closely watched by the inhabitants, who sallied from | | comparatively secure. From the top of the ridge above 
their homes in small parties and waylaid the highroads; | alluded to, he descried the Vulture, a few miles above 
s@.that it was difficult for the cow-boys, whose occupa- where she had anchored beyond the fire of the America® 
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It occurred to him that he might get some || 


batteries. 
one to take him on board from the village, whereby he 
should be saved the fatigue and danger of a long ride of 
ten miles to the British lines. His epirits hitherto 

depressed by the loneliness of the road, and the extreme | 
peril of his situation, became elevated at the prospect, 

and urging his horse forward he found himself all at | 
once in the midst of an ambuscade. “Gentlemen,” he 

continued, “I am gratified to know that you are friends, 

for I am a British officer absent from New York on 

particular business, and I beg you will not detain me, | 
suspecting me to be other than I say [ am.” As he! 
spoke he drew from his pocket a richly chased gold 

watch and anxiously consulted it. 


“ Ay, ay, Paulding, he’s a British by his yeller gim- | 


cranks,” said Isaac; “we Yankees are too pesky) 
poor to have sich gear—General Washington himself 


only fobs a silver turnip.” 


“You must dismount, sir,” said the sturdy yeoman 
sternly. 


“My God! I must do any thing to get along, my } 


good fellows! Here is General Arnold’s pass, that, 
perhaps, you may respectif you do not a British officer.” 
“ Dismount, sir,” and we will read it,” said Paulding, || 
who still held the horse by his nostrils. ‘We have no | 
idea of letting you escape ‘till we know your business.” \ 
“Hold on like death to a dead nigger, John,” said || 
Ike of the nose, as the horse grew restive under the | 
gripe, ‘‘ gold watches don’t grow in every body's corn- ! 
patch.” i 
“Gentlemen, you had best let me go or you will get \ 
yourselves into trouble. Examine this pass. Be brief! 
for I have been too long detained already.” ] 
“T cannot read it until you dismount,”’ said Paulding, | 
holding the closed paper in one hand. 1 
André sprung lightly from the saddle to the ground, || 
when the yeoman released his gripe on the horse, passed | 
the bridle beneath his arm, and opened the passport. | 


“Lhope you'll not be offended, sir,” he said with the | = 


air of respect, which he had hitherto preserved, notwith- i 
standing his resolute manner, “but there are spies and | 
other dangerous people abroad, and I only want to | 
know if you are a true man. If you are proved to be, } 
why there’s no harm done, and if you ain’t, why—” 


“Then we'll have his watch on shares, and pull | 
straws for the chain,” said Isaac. 
“The name in the pass is Anderson, is it yours, sir?” | 
“It is. Let me go and I will give you my watch, | 
horse, saddle and bridle.” 
“Your anxiety and your offer leads me to suspect | 
you. Here is General Arnold’s signature—that is all 
right enough, and we would let you pass with it, if you 
had not just now called yourself a British officer.” 
“ Considerable suspicious!" said he of the hair. 
“He's a regular circumstance—and no mistake, 
said Isaac, fumbling about his waistband for a fob that 
the sagacious tailor had prophetically constructed | 
therein. “ Let’s search him.” i 
“Ay, that'll show what's trumps!” said the knight || 
with the legs. | 


| American. 
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“‘ There is no alternative,” said Paulding; ‘ you must 
excuse us, but it must be done, sir.” 

Leading him into the wood they proceeded to examine 
his hat, coat, aud waistcoat, without making any dis- 
covery. At length they compelled him to resign every 
article of his apparel to their scrutiny. He of the long 
locks pulled off his boots, while Ike opened his watch 
and examined the case. Their search was vain, and he 
was directed to resume his apparel, when Paulding 
thought he heard a rattling like paper as André drew on 
his boot. His fine thread stockings alone had not been 
taken off, the captors satisfying themselves with passing 
the hand along the outside of the calf and ancle. 

“ Mr. Anderson, you will oblige me by removing your 
stocking,” said the vigilant yeoman. 

“T had thought this foolish search was ended,” said 
the young man, his heart sinking. 

“ Your stockings must come off, sir.” 

“ Take them off,” said André, placing his palm on 


‘his brow, and turning away his face, wrung with an 


expression of the keenest anguish. 

In the feet were discovered the fatal packets given 
him by General Arnold. A glance at the contents of 
one or two of the papers at once gave them an idea of 
their importance and dangerous nature. After they 
had consulted together for a few minutes as to the dis- 
posal of their prisoner, he who was called Ike, approached 
André, and said: 

“Now what'll you give us to let you go free ?”” 

‘Any amount you may ask,” was the eager reply. 

“ Will you give me your watch and chain, and these 
gentlemen your horse, saddle, bridle, and a hundred 
guineas told?” 

“Cheerfully. And the money shall be directed to 
this very spot if you say so, so that you shall be sure to 


get it.” 


“Ts that all you will give?” coolly asked Paulding. 
“1 will give you whatever you demand, goods or 
oney to the amount of a thousand pounds.” 

“‘ Now, Mistur,” said he of the nose, in a patriotic 


tone, and with a look of inconceivable magnanimity, 
“if you'd give us ten thousand guineas, and your watch 


to bvot, yes, your gold watch and chain to boot, we 


|, would not let you stir a step, hey, boys?” 


“If he’s an enemy, poor as we be, I'd rather be 


|, without the money than he should escape to do mischief,” 
| responded Davy. 


‘Would you escape if you could?” asked Paulding. 
“« Most assuredly.” 

“| don’t intend you shall,” was the quiet reply of the 
In a few minutes afierward they directed 


| their prisoner to remount his horse, and with Paulding 
| leading the animal by the bridle, and the two others 
|| marching, one a few paces in advance, and the other in 
»»| the rear, they re-entered the road, and moved at a smart 
_ pace northwardly towards North Castle, the nearest 
military post of the Americans. 


CHAPTER 1x. 
On the eastern bank of the Hudson, two miles south- 


| westerly from West Puiot, there stands, at the present 
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day, a time-worn dwelling. It is a long, rambling 
structure, two stories high, and erected apparently at 
different periods—a low gallery, in some places sunken, 
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_ stockings, which are of a very dangerous tendency. 


SPY. 


doubtless, is forged, and a parcel of papers, taken from his 
I send him 


to you as commanding officer, feeling that it is a case presenting 


| too many difficulties, and involving too much for me to decide 


runs around it, with vines creeping about its slender | 


columns, and grass growing in its crevices; shrubs 
have got root-hold on its moss-covered roof, and hang 
over the eaves in graceful festoons. It is the centre of 
a lawn, from the bosom of which, numerous fine old 
trees of a century's growth, send up their trunks to a 
great height, and form a bread canopy of foliage above 
the venerable roof. Every thing about it—its worm- 
eaten fences; its thick soft grass, like piled velvet, which 
age only can give; its long range of noble old barns, 
once red, but now browned and blackened with the 
storms of eighty winters; its gigantic shrubbery; an 
avenue of box trees that look as if planted under a 
woman’s eye ere the Revolution, all give it an air of old 
family dignity and antiquity thut is seldom found in this 
young western world, A forest shuts out the prospect 
of the river from the south gallery, but a range of 
mountains, Dunderbeg and his satellites, fill the eye 
instead, while Antony’s Nose, clothed with trees to its 
top, rises abruptly from the lawn, which is blended with 
its base to the height of a thousand feet. On the west 
and north, Fort Putnam, now nearly hid by the trees 
that have been suffered to grow up immediately around 
it, and old Crow Nest, are striking objects in the pros- 
pect. From the house a winding carriage road leads 
through the romantic wood to a smal] cove of the Hudson, 
near the outlet of a brawling brook which intersects the 
grounds, where is a landing place for small boats. This 
is called Beverley Cove, and the dwelling above described 
Beverley House, Here Arnold held his head quarters 
during his command at West Point. 

In a large, square room of the mansion, its low 
ceiling intersected by transverse beams, carefully white. 
washed, the capacious fire-place flanked by panel-work 
and little closets, with but a single door (besides that 
opening into the hall) leading into a small room lighted 
by a single window looking to the nerth, there sat, the 
morning after André’s arrest, a party at breakfast. It 
consisted of General Arnold, who was in an unusually 
gay and social vein, his youthful and lovely wife, whose 
maiden charms had won the admiration of André,* and 
Colonels Hamilton, and McHenry, aids-de-camp of 
Generals Washington and La Fayette. 


| for ever. 


upon. Jamieson, Colonel, &c. &c.” 

’Till this moment Arnold had believed that his treason 
was successful. From the hour of his arrival at Beverley 
House, after taking leave of André, he had been singularly 
active and glert in all his duties, and with the officers 
about his person was on more than usual terms of confi- 
dence and intimacy. That morning Colonels Hamilton 
and McHenry had ridden forward to his house to announce 
the approach of Washington and Lafayette to dine with 
Such was the confidence this great man reposed 
in him—alas, how repaid! The friendship (which he 
had) of such a man as Washington; the moral atmos- 
phere he diffused around him should have saved him 
from so great a fall! 


him. 


With an effort of sel&command almost supernatural, 
he read the information of the capture of André and the 


He folded the 


letter, suppressing his emotions the while, so effectually 


defeat of his plans, so long forming. 


as to prevent the least suspicion of the occurrence of any 
extraordinary event, and taking up the egg he laid 
down, deliberately broke it into the cup, and for a few 
seconds longer continued to eat his breakfast, and 
addressed with ease a few common-place words two 
Colonel Hamilton. At length he said; 

“Gentlemen, I beg you will not let my departure 
interrupt your meal. I have received a note requiring 
my immediate presence at West Point. George, have 
my horse saddled and brought to the door. Then 
rising from the table, he hastened up stairs to his 
private room, situated at the northeast corner of the 
house, and dispatched a servant to the breakfast-room 
to say to Mrs. Arnold that he desired to speak with 
her. 

‘* Mary,” he said, in a voice of the deepest agitation, 
closing the door, and taking her in his arms, “ we have 
been united but eighteen months, but we must now part 
I have been, unknown to you, engaged in a 
treasonable correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton. 


| The note I have just received tells me of the arrest of 


In the midst of their meal, and an animated conver- | 


sation on the subject of the contemplated attack on New 
York, a horseman rode up to the door, and a moment 
afterward an orderly entered the room with a note, 
Putting down an 
egg he was about to break into a litle China cup before 
him, he opened the letter and read with a palpitating 
heart and a sensation of suffocation : 


which he gave to General Arnold. 


“Sir;—I send forward, under charge of Lieutenant Allen | 


| of my criminality. 


his messenger to me, with papers on his person, either 
of which, would become my death-warrant. Nothing 
remains for me but instant flight to the enemy. My 
barge is at the landing. I can reach the Vulture by 
noon. Escape now will be easy. No one here is yet aware 
An hour hence it will be too late. 
Though Jamieson is too dull to suspect me, Tallmadge 
or others may ere this have seen the papers, and be on 
Instantly burn all my papers- 
God bless you. The heaviest 
blow this inflicts will reach me through you. Now, God 


their way to arrest me. 
Now, farewell, dearest. 


| bless you—bless you !” 


and a guard, which will arrive at Beverly House by noon, a | 


certain John Anderson, who had been taken while going towards 
New York. 





* It is a singular fact that André was an admirer of Miss || 
Shippen, afterwards Mrs. Arnold, who was a daughter of Chief | 
Justice Shippen, of Philade!phia, where he first saw her during | 
its occupancy by the British army. 


He had a passport signed in your nume, which, | 
i| 


Hastily embracing her he fled from the apartrient, 
and though a shriek prolonged and wild, and a heavy 
fall reached his ears as he descended the stairs, he 
lingered not but flung himself on Col. Hamilton’s horse, 
his own not being yet at the door. Giving the animal 
the rein, he took a by-path around the stables, galloped 


rapidly along a hedge, and descended a wooded bill 
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through a dry, rocky ravine, almost impracticable to » ington, accompanied by Knox and La Fayette, on their 
horse, but down which he recklessly urged the noble | return from a visit to Count Rochambeau at Hartford, 
animal, which, by plunging, leaping, and sliding on his || arrived at Beverley House, as previously arranged, to 
belly, the spurs of the rider cutting into the rocks as he | repose themselves and dine. Here learning from his 





bore upon them with his heels, reached the bottom, 
and leaped the brook clear into the carriage-road. 
Riding forward like wind through the wooded bottom, 
Arnold gained the cove, where, beside a small pier, his 
barge, with six men, was in waiting to convey him, as 


" usual, at that hour, across to West Point. 


He threw himself from his horse, and sprung into the 
boat. “Push off, Cuyler!” he said to the coxswain, 
** Lively men, lively! Clear 
Set your oar to that sunken rock, and 
There, she’s off. Thank God! Now let 
Starboard, Cuyler! Hand a star- 


help her! 
fall and give way. 
board !”” 

The boatswain stared. 
Point, sir?” 

“No, below! Urgent affairs require my presence on 
board the Vulture. Pull out into the middle of the 
river,and take the full force of the tide. Lay to your 
You shall have a guinea a piece 


“ Are we not going to West 


sweeps well, now. 
when you run your boat under the counter of the Vulture.” 

The men gave utterance to a kind of cheer, and bent 
Cuyler sat in the stern 
sheets, steering her with a steadiness and skill that 
added almost the force of a seventh oar to her speed. 
For awhile the barge stood steadily down the river, 
passing on either hand, scenery of savage grandeur, 


to their oars with a good will. 


. . . *. . i 
every commanding eminence of which was frowning with | 


a redoubt. 

In about an hour they emerged from the Highlands 
into a broader part of the river, and approached the 
fortress at Verplank’s Point, commanded by Colonel 
Livingston. Arnold, who hitherto had sat in the stern 
of the boat, with his arms folded, only rousing himself 
from a gloomy revery by cheering the boatmen to 
renewed exertions, on nearing the post, placed in the 
stern a white handkerchief fixed to his sword, which 
had the effect intended, for Colonel Livingston regarding 
it as a flag-boat permitted it to pass without ordering it 
to be stopped and examined. This was a trying moment 
to the traitor, and he scarcely breathed ‘till the barge 
was beyond gunshot. The Vulture was now in sight a 
— below, and in another hour he was on board of 

er. 

We will here dispose of the traitor in a few words. 
Although Lis plan had failed, he was made a Major- 
General in the British army, and was otherwise rewarded 
for his intentions and previous services as Clinton's 
correspondent. But honorable men of the British army 
refused to associate with him, and officers to serve under 


1 aids that General Arnold had been suddenly called over 
|| to West Point on urgent business he remained only long 
|| enough to take alate and hasty breakfast, and proceeded 
| to the garrison, to ascertain if any thing important had 
| transpired. Accompanied by all his suite except Colonel 
|| Hamilton, who was detained in writing letters, he rode 
| to the cove by the usual carriage road. This is a firm 
| gravelled avenue, running northwardly with an easy 
descent, through a line of old trees for a hundred yards, 
| to the bottom of a dell, through which the brook before 
| mentioned runs brawling over stones. Here, at a gate, 
‘the road makes a sharp angle to the left, and follows 

the course of the rivulet. A roof of densest foliage 
| shields it from the noon-day sun, and seats placed at 

intervals along its borders, invite the rambler to repose ; 

while the ceaseless gurgle of the flowing water, the 
'| singing of countless birds, the silence of the forest trees, 
} save when their tops are moved whisperingly by the 
|| winds, tempt him to linger in its delightful seclusion. 
\ Such was the pleasant woodland path through which the 
| party rode, such, save that time has made it lovelier, is 
|it now. Just before they arrived at the cove they dis- 
covered the horse deserted by Arnold grazing by the 
_ path, his bridle beneath his feet, and his saddle and 
| coat bearing traces of the red soil in which he had taken 
that equine luxury, a roll. 





A passing remark was made by Knox on General 
, Arnold’s carelessness; the animal was led back to the 
I house by a servant; and in a few seconds afterward, 
} the gentlemen dismounted on the little pier. Here, a 
|| small pennant, hoisted by an attendant sent in advance, 
|| was fluttering from a staff placed on a projecting point 
| of rock, in answer to which a barge of eight oars was 
| putting out from the fort of Buttermilk Falls, then a 
military boat station. In a few minutes, the party 
;embarked, and the boat moved rapidly through the 
| water. The harmony of motion and action, in a well 
| manned barge, produces, like all harmony, silence and 
| musing. The simultaneous sway of the bodies of the 
'oarsmen—the regular rattle in the row locks—the 








| liquid dip of the falling sweeps—the answering leaps 
_ of the boat—all are harmonious, soothing, and con- 
| ducive to meditation. After the first hundred yards, 
| conversation ceased, and each gentleman seemed to 
| be occupied with his own thoughts. The scenery 
| through which they moved, added, also, its influence. 

On the right, stretched the eastern shore, rising a rocky 
| precipice from the water, and crowned with woods. 
| On the left the Buttermilk Falls came tumbling and 


him. After living twenty years in merited contempt and | foaming in snowy sheets from the top of a cliff, and 
infamy, he died miserably, at his residence in Grosvenor | further on, the shores were walled with lofty rural pre- 
‘quare, London; not only unpitied and unhonored, but | cipices. As they proceeded, the Highlands of Crow 
leaving behind him a name which has become a by-word | Nest and Ball Hill frowned down upon them, and from 
for treason among both British and American people. || 8 promontory, the fortress of West Point bristled with 
| its iron battery. As they approached the landing, now 
| disused, south of Kosciusco’s garden, Washington ob- 
Two hours after the flight of Arnold, General Wash- | served with enthusiasm— 


CHAPTER X. 
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“ Well, gentlemen, it is fortunate for us that General | 
Arnold has gone over to the garrison in advance of us, I did not expect the devil to turn out so black 
for we shall now have a salute, and the roaring of the | from hoof to horn!” said Knox, violently striking his 
cannon will have a fine effect among these mountairs.” | fist upon the table. 

The barge continued to approach the shore without | «Tr is useless to show feeling about it now, gentle. 
any notice from the fortress, when, surprized at the men,” said Washington, without betraying emotion or 
silence, and absence of all preparation to receive them, anxiety of any kind, “it remains for us to repair whe: 
he exclaimed— | : 

“What! do they not intend to salute us?” || more.” 

An officer now made his appearance, descending the The American General now directed all his energies 
ravine, and reached the shore just as the boat touched t to counteract all the plans laid by the traitor. Orders 


“T always knew him to be a disaffected man, but by 





||injury he has done us, and prevent him from doing 


—— : preening | eigotel ; |, were forwarded to all the posts, the positions of the 
How is this, sir?” said Washington, with some ‘garrisons changed, and the whole order of things, as 
oe ane 2 _ | laid down by Arnold, reversed. Sir Henry Clinton, 
Pardon me, General,” said the officer in confusion, | however, through the capture of André, was kept in 


“I did not anticipate the honor of such a visit, or I ||ignorance and uncertainty until the arrival of the Vul- 


should have been prepared to receive you in a proper | ture in New-York, with Arnold on board, the morning 


meaner.” | after his flight. The project, therefore, was abandonei, 


‘What! is not General Arnold here?” demanded |. 3 the troops disembarked. 
the chief with surprize. } 
‘No, your excellency. He has not been here for || 
these two days, nor have I heard from him within that || J; was not until noon on the following day, thet 
| André arrived at Beverley House, under escort of 


CHAPTER XI. 


time.” 


“This is extraordinary, indeed,” said Washington; 'Major Tallmadge. This officer, on inspecting the cap- a 


“we were told he had crossed the river, and that we | tured papers which were shown him after Colonel 


should find him here.” 


me 


| Jamieson had sent the prisoner forward, saw what this — 


“He, nevertheless, remained and inspected the gar- | officer was strangely blind to, Arnold's guilt. Expres | 


rison and works, and then re-éntered the barge with his sing in warm terms of censure his opinion of the cours 
suite, and was pulled back to Beverley House. pursued by Jamieson, of sending the accomplice to the 

As he approached the mansion, Colonel Hamilton ‘| accomplice, he requested and received the command of 
met him with a troubled countenance, and whispered the escort, and after some delay, reached head quarter 
in his ear— | with his prisoner. Washington refused to see André, lest 

“ Alight, sir! I have a matter of the most vital impor- | he should forget what was due to justice, in sympathy 
tance to acquaint you with.” | for its victim, and ordered him to be placed under guard 


Washington accompanied him into the sitting room, i in the small room, opening from the dining-room, # 
and when the door was closed, Hamilton placed in his | sentinel to be posted on the outside of the door, and 
hands several papers, saying, ‘As the messenger who | other precautions taken for his security, until he could 

: ; | be conveyed to West Point, and ‘thence to Tappan, for 
arrived shortly after you left, said they were of the | 3 ’ ppan, 


utmost importance, I opened them.” | trial. 
} It was late in the afternoon, when André stood by 
| his little window, watching the setting sun as it bung 


and a copy of the papers in Arnold’s hand writing, with | on va oe oe ae the summit of Crow Nest, sel 
dhe pacspert inthe came hed, found on bic pereen. |, gilding with its slanting beams the walls of the fortress 


: ; at West Point. His thoughts were turned on the hope 
The guilt of Arnold was made clear as light, and the W ioncinian title. cleats: (Hid teneerdhen Sua 


cause of his absence from West Point accounted for. It | To be cut off in the prime of youth, his earthly hope 


was plain that he had escaped to the enemy. ; , al. for evet 
# He. has descended the river; ride, Hemileen, | crushed, the ties of love, paternal and filial, for ¢ 


i ; ‘ / ’ | broken—all that bound him to his fellow beings severed 
your life, ” anid Washington ; ‘ a fd be possible to | 144 destroyed! He turned away from the window, and 
intercept him at Verplaak’s Point. paced to and fro his narrow prison, under the pressurt 
Colonel Hamilton left the room and spurred away on | of intense mental agony. Terrible was the conflict 
what appeared to be a fruitless errand. Washington | between his mankood and his human nature! At 
now sent for General La Fayette and Knox, to whom jength reason asserted her powes, and philosophy and 
he communicated Arnold’s treason, and placed in their — religion came to his aid, and he grew calmer. He 
hands the papers which confirmed it. His manner was resolved to bear his fate like a man, and like a British 
composed and dignified. soldier. After a few seconds, he called to the sentinel, 

“Whom can we trust now?” he said calmly, after) and requested writing materials to be brought to him. 
they had finished the perusal of the letters. | They were cheerfully granted by Major Tallmadge, wh 

* Mon dieu ! is it possible?” exclaimed La Fayette, | had taken a deep and feeling interest in the fate of the 
erumbling the paper in his clenched hand, as he swiftly | youth. Seating himself at a table, André penned the 
paced the apartment. || following letter to General Washington. 


Washington read the letters, which contained from, 
an authentic source, the account of the capture of André, 
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September 24th., 1780. ||“ André!” was a second time repeated, as if close to 


; : - ; : 
gin :—What I have eaid concerning myself to my captors, his ear, in the gentle tones of a woman’s voice. 


was iu the justifiable attempt to he extricated ; I am too little He looked around and up to the ceiling, when his 
accustomed to duplicity to have succeeded. ' h ij f et - h h - 

I beg your excellency will be persuaded, that no alteration eye caught a slip of paper fluttering through a@ crevice 
in the temper of my mind, or apprehension for my safety, | in the floor above. ‘ André,”’ softly repeated the voice 
induces me to take the step of addressing you; but that it is to : : . , : 
rescue myself from an imputation of having assumed a mean | @ third time, and the paper fell fluttering at his feet. 


character for treacherous purposes or self interest; a conduct | He lifted it from the ground and read it with a spark- 
incompatible with the principles that actuate me, as well as | |. 
with my condition in life. mt ling eye. 
It is to vindicate my fame that I speak, and not to solicit se- Dear Mason ANDRE:—Though miserable myself, I cannot 
curity be al I bsorbed , hed to fi t 
on ‘ects ” . , -_ be altogether so absorbed in my own wretchedness, as to forge 
et cee is Major John André, Adju- || ty, griefs of others. Listen to me. I know your high notions 
rene a s . ' = : : 
- . , ’ _|\of honor, and the spirit of chivalrous self-sacrifice that fills 
The influence of one commander in the army of his adversary _ your bosom, but oh! for ny sake—for your own—for that of 


is an advantage taken in war. A correspondence for this pur- | : 
pose I held; as confidential, (in the present instance,) with his | your mother and sisters—for the sake of your country—do 


|| what | am about to ask of you! Accept life while it is in your 

\ : bem es eee ae eg 

To favor it, I agreed to meet upon ground not within the | mech RS oped Be Bye Fre are gy Myo nye 

posts of either army, a person who wes to give me intelligence. || ; it . ae b i lis af y 

I came up in the Vulture man-of-war, for this effect, and was | tells me what will be your reply—but I will not therefore cease 
“ . | my exertions to save you. Assisted by a faithful slave, I this 


fetched by a boat, from the ship to the beach. Being there, | || : . oe : 
was told that the approach of day would prevent my return, morning loosened two of the planks in your room, They afford 


cad thet 1 mast be concealed until the next night. 1 was ie || communication with the cellar. Descend into it, and Peter 

my regimentals, and had fairly risked my person. . || will meet you with a disguise, and conduct you, by the western 

‘Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my know- || outlet, which opens Ppa) bigh shrubbery, into the garden, 

ledge beforehand, I was conducted within one of your posts. | ee he will conceal you 'till night, and then provide a boat 

Your excellency may conceive my sensation on this occasion, i! Fiy arch “Gunes wi re —— Sa + i oe 

and will imagine how much more must I have been affected by || ib, re meant pene. eos ty thre. of h 4 L 

a refusal to re-conduct me back the next night, as I had been i : weg New ne we ". i * the a th . sae ir . 

brought. Thus become a prisoner, I had to concert my escape. H tomer id dewey 4 ie cy t “pore 220 tly or —e 

I quitted my uniform, and was passed another way, in the || FOP Pe PS Say Ne SENS ES He ty 

night, withont the American posts, to neutral ground, and I 

informed I was beyond al 1 i nd left t for | . > ; i li 

New-York. jon Glee at Tonyiown be poe hye aco ie Fhe young men vend this appeal wD a speng ae 
Thus, as I have had the honor to relate, was I betrayed, | and glowing countenance, when he concluded it he 


peer ne Adjutant General of the British army,) into the vile | glanced upward and kissed his hand to the invisible 

ndition of an enemy in diguise within your posts. Having |; . . . 

oened peas a British officer, I have nothing to reveal but | author of it, then folded the paper, placed it next his 

what relates to myself, which is true, on the honor of an offi- || . ani : 

car 0nd 8 quatianen. ’ || heart, and paced the room rapidly with a thoughtful 
The soqeest I have to make t© your excellency, and I am i brow and excited manner. 

couscious | address myself well, is, that in any rigor policy || 4, .7.. : 

may dictate, a decency of conduct towards me = mark, that : Nay, ney, I will not—I cannot—I may not ' I must 

though unfortunate, I am branded with nothing dishonorable, \ abide my destiny.” 

as nO motive could be mine but the service of my king, and as | I d the fl h h 

I was involuntarily an impostor. \ le stopped, surveyed the floor through every part, 


Another request is, that ] may be permitted to write an open and then walked towards the side next to the hall and 
letter to Sir Henry Clinton, and another to a friend, for clothes || : s 
and linen. | trod lightly on the two planks nearest the wall. They 


I take the liberty to mention the condition of some gentle- : : 
entle- | 
men at Chastoeton, wher belpatalehenam parele, or ender pee- | were loose. He stooped to lift them and they yielded 
tection, were engaged in a conspi against us. Though | to his hand and he gazed down the dark cellar beneath. 


their situation is not similar, they are Objects who may be set . . s . 2 
10 exchange for me, or are neous Cheat iiiiectmes: Ire. | ‘| Come, massa! coas’ clear—dis jus’ de time !”” said 
ceive might effect. 7 || a low husky voice from beneath. 


It is no less, sir, i fid ity of | . 
nied, Gan en aaneume, See Se een tend || The prisoner paused an instant, then with a sudden 
chosen to mapereane you with this letter. \| impulse closed the ‘aperture and walked resolutely 

jj away. An exclamation of anguish and disappointment 


Thave the honor to be with great respect, sir, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, » | from the apartment above reached his ear, but with 
Joun Anpre, Adjt. General. ) 


MaARY.”’ 


Whe , é 4 || folded arms and a composed manner, he gazed stead- 
a he had finished penning this eloquent appeal, |fastly from the window, his face expressive of the 
he gave it to Major Tallmadge, who read it with undis- | 
guised astonishment. He had suspected from his car- || ation, 
riage, and the habit of turning on his heel in his walk, | 
that he was a military man, but he had no suspicion | 
that he held so high a rank in the British army, nor 
that the plot in which he had been connected with | clear sky, and the promise of a bright autumnal day. 
Arnold, was so extensive and dangerous. He carried || The sun rose without a cloud, and gladdened bill, forest, 
the letter to General Washington, who was deeply | and valley with his cheering light. 
aflected on reading it, but made no reply to it. After || Happiness was written on the face of nature, as if 
the prisoner had sent the letter, his mind appeared | with the finger of Heaven; but among the habitations of 
relieved, and his features wore a calm and contented | men, sorrow and woe had, as ever, an abiding place. 
expression. He turned again to the window, and the i There was one abode into the windows of which this 
calm landscape lighted by the evening sky, was not | morning’s sun shone, above all others, melancholy in its 
more placid and serene than his countenance. i character, and most melancholy for the scenes of human 
“ André!” ! sorrow and wretchedness of which it was the daily 
He started, and looked around. But there was no } witness. It was a prison. In one of its gloomiest 


one present. | apartments, sat a young man whose days were num- 





triumph of an honorable mind over an unworthy temp- 


CHAPTER XII. 


The morning of the second of October broke with a 











step. In the street he took the arms of two sabaltern | 
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bered—whose star was about to become extinguished 
ere it reached its zenith. It was Major André. His | 
judges had doomed him to die as a spy, taken within the | 1 
American lines. | 
The sympathizing American Chief would gladly have } 
commuted this harsh sentence, but military justice | | 
demanded the victim! In one hour he was led forth to | 
execution! His countenance was firm. A delightful | 
calm dwelt on his youthful and noble features, and an 
air of repose and resignation marked his bearing. About | 
him stood a group of officers, foes of his country, but | 
whom his virtues had converted into personal friends. 1 
Tears were in the eyes of these stern warriors, and their | 
voices trembled with emotion as they talked in low tones 
with each other. He alone was calm and resigned! _ | 
An officeg entered and announced in a subdued tone, | 
that the hour of execution had arrived. The prisoner ) 
rose with dignity and said: | 
“ Gentlemen, I am ready to wait on you.” Taking | 
the arm of Major Tallmadge, who had been constantly | { 
with him since his capture, he left his cell with a firm | 
officers, and walked between them to the place of execus | 
tion. A natural composure pervaded his manner, and | 


1 


his whole deportmert was remarkably dignified and || 


self-possessed. | 

“My emotions are singular,” he said, turning to | 
Major Tallmadge, who walked near him, “when I) 
reflect that in a very few minutes I shall be an inhabitant | 
of the world of spirits—so soon have revealed to me the | 
great secret! But I do not shrink from it. I am not I 
afraid to die—if I were, wretched, indeed should I be 
at this moment.” 

They now came in sight of the gallows surrounded by | 


a large military force and a great concourse of citizens 


awaiting the event—a deep gloom filling all hearts— | 
commiseration visible on every face. 

When the young man saw the degrading instrument 
of execution he stopped, and turning to Major Tallmadge 
said, with an expression of mingled pain and indignation, 
“ Why is this?” 

“ Are you ill, sir,” asked the officer, ignorant of the 
cause of his emotion. 

“'Tis nothing, sir,” said the young soldier, recovering 
his composure ; “I hoped to have met death at least at 
the hands of the soldiers, and not at those of the common 
hangman. Move forward, I am reconciled to death, 
but I detest the mode.” 

In a few minutes afterwards he stood beneath the 
gallows. As he looked up at the fatal engine of death, 
his chest heaved and there was a choaking in his throat 
as if he were striving to suppress feelings struggling to 
escape. At length the noose was suspended froma the 
beam and the wagon placed beneath. Without assistance 
he stepped into it, and then for a moment he appeared 
to shrink. The ascendancy of nature was but momentary. 
Instantly recovering himself, he looked around upon the 
sorrowful faces at the foot of the gallows, and said with 
a smile: 


“It will be but a momentary pang.” 








| his life was 
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Then declining the assistance of the provost-marsha 
_he bandaged his own eyes with a degree of firmness an} 
resignation that the eyes of all who gazed were fille 
with tears, and deep groans of emotion escaped fron 
the breast of many a stalwart soldier, that the sten 
spirit of military laws should demand so young and ¥ 
noble a victim. 

The provost-marshal now loosely pinioned his arm 
and placed the noose over the young man’s head, why, 


himself, with perfect firmness, adjusted it to his neck. I; 
“ Major André, yon now have an opportunity to sped: soe 

if you desire it,” said the provost-marshal. © secl 
Lifting the handkerchief from his eyes, he ooke! dow 

|| steadily around, and said in a firm, clear voice thi 9) beds 
reached every ear of the silent multitude : to tl 


“TI pray you to bear me witness that I meet my fav 
like a brave man.”” There was no vain boasting in bis 7 hise 


| voice or manner, but his words proceeded from the 7 met 
honorable pride which becomes a soldier, and whic been 
sheds a halo even around the brow of death. When 9 forte 
had said this, he resumed his former position and calm) | be a 
awaited his fate. heire 
The signal was given—the wagon rolled from beneat | inde| 
him, and the victim of military justice had expiated hi | _— 
offence with life. “Such,” says Mr. Sparks in bi! lived 
ic Biography of Arnold,’ which able work we have mad: value 
free use of in this outline, ‘‘ such, was the death of a ma — opirit 
whose rare accomplish ts had procured for bim th — 
friendship and confidence of all to whom he was known, when 
and opened the happiest pregalges of a future career 0 infos 
renown and glory. In ten shert days his bloooming oon 
hopes had been blighted, and his glowing visions dir wan 
persed. But it was his singular fortune to die, not mor woed 
draug 


beloved by his friends than Jamented by his enemies 
hape.rain, and by whose hand: “—— 
Time has consecrated tk 







whose cause he ha 


feeling. T Americans, and few will ther = 
ever be, mer look back upon the fate of Andi : . 
without deep Tegret. His name is embalmed in evey he 
into t 


generous heart; and they who will condemn his grew 
error, and applaud the sentence of his judges, wi!] chert 
a melancholy remembrance of the unfortunate victim, ad 
grieve that a life of so much promise, adorned with # 
many elevated and estimable qualities, was destined 0 § 
an untimely and ignominious end.” The tears am 
eulogies that have followed the memory of this noble 
gentleman, brave soldier, and honorable man, eminent! 
show how virtue may ennoble even the gallows, av 
demonatrate that it is far better to die well, though on! 





gallows, than, like Benedict Arnold, to purchase lif lian 
: . arrange 

with the scorn end contempt of mankind. le 
mona 
“Still lived he on—his victim doomed to die— suggest 

Yet in their different fates behold the homily.” 
of the s 
J. a 

REY ele dhl “Yo 
—~s next we 


Is forming a judgment, lay your hearts void of for B® after sh 
taken opinions: else, whatsoever is done or said, will ® 
measured by a wrong rule, like them who have ti they ob 


jaundice, to whom every thing appeareth yellow.—S" Bi learn to 


P. Sidney. 
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Original. 
FLORA LESTER; 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A BELLE. 






|| be your charge for the next year or two,’ 


BY MRS. 








PART II. 


A NEW HOME. 


EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Iv a beautiful villa, not far from a populous city, but 
so embowered in trees and shrubbery, as to be quite 
secluded from the passing crowd,—with a lawn reaching 
down to the very brink of the noble Hudson, and flower- 


’ beds, rich with Flora’s treasures, offering their incense 


to the careless winds,—resided one of Fortune’s most 
distinguished favorites. Mr. Wyndham had inherited 
his estate, and a liberal education had taught him the true 
method of enjoying it, while his choice of a wife had 
been equally judicious both as respected character and 
fortune. Mrs. Wyndham was not handsome enough to 
be a belle, nor rich enough to be considered a great 
heiress, but she was pretty, amiable, well-informed and 
independent. They had been married some twelve 
years, and the uninterrupted harmony in which they 
lived, proved that each was fully sensible of the other’s 
value. Three children, two lovely daughters, and a fine 
spirited boy, now occupied their thoughts, and natural 
anxiety of parental love made them dread the moment 
when those unsullied mind# should be subjected to the 
influences of a school. The well-spring of knowledge 
is ever pure, but the stream becomes polluted in its 
course, and the young lip, as it bends to drink the wave, 
too often imbibes a deadly poison instead of the healthful 
draught. Mrs. Wyndham, therefore, resolved to employ 
a governess at home, being well assured that the retire- 
ment in which they lived afforded every facility for 
training her children to intellectual pursuits. 

It was the evening of an excessively warm day in 
mid-summer when Mr. Wyndham’s light wagon turned 
into the carriage drive which wound up to his door, and, 
as he flung the reins to his servant, he handed out a tall 
delicate looking woman, whose deep mourning dreas 
formed an almost startling contrast to the marble white- 
ness of her complexion. “It is the governess ;” whis- 
pered the children, involuntarily retreating within the 
porch. “It is the governess,” thought Mrs. Wyndham, 
as with instinctive kindness she advanced to meet the 
pallid, wearied looking creature who stood hesitatingly 
on the gravel walk. In a few minutes the bonnet, with 
its heavy veil was flung aside,—the coolest seat was 
arranged, an Indian fan was offered, a glass of iced 
lemonade was handed, and all that benevolence could 
suggest was put in requisition to contribute to the comfort 
of the shrinking governess. 

“You will not think of beginning your duties until 
next week, my dear Madam,” said Mrs. Wyndham, 
after she had succeeded in making the new-comer feel 
somewhat re-assured. ‘‘ My children are spoiled pets, 


they obey the rule of love and I mean that they shall 
learn to know and love you before you attempt the task 
of instruction. 


“Come here, Eloise,” and with a smile 
10 





| the fond mother drew forward the blushing child, who, 
‘ensconced behind her mother’s chair had been timidly 
| gazing at the strange lady. ‘‘ My little Alfred will also 
’ continued 
} Mrs. Wyndham, “and though Ada is still too young to 
| become a regular pupil, she will probably claim a little 
| Ah, here comes Bertha; I was just 
|| about sending for you, my dear.’ The clnid drew 
| near, and as the governess imprinted a kiss on her pale 
| cheek, an indefinable emotion agitated her. There was 
| an expression in the full dark eyes of the little girl so 
like to those which had once left their light within her 
soul, that the lady started as she caught their gaze. 
Blushing at the attention she had excited, the timid 
Bertha slowly withdrew, and as soon as she was out of 
hearing, Mrs. Wyndham said : 

“ MayI beg you to, my dear Madam, to take especial 
pains with the culture of that sweet child. She is the 
only daughter of one of my husband’s dearest friends ; 
an insidious disease is destroying her health and distort- 
ing her delicate frame, and I am desirous that her parents 
should find in her mental graces some solace for her 
bodily deformity. Yet J have but little hope ever of 
this; she has heretofore been exceedingly backward in 
acquiring knowledge ; she is timid, distrustful of herself 
! and rather dull of intellect, but there never was a sweeter 
temper or more amiable character in childhood than 
that of Bertha Woodford.” 

A slight sound less a cry than a moan, burst from the 
lips of the governess, and the next moment she was 
lying in a swoon at the feet of Mrs. Wyndham. 

“Tt must be the heat,”’ said that kind-hearted woman, 
as she called loudly for assistance. The children and 
servants came burrying in with all the useless confusion 
| $0 common on such occasions, and Mrs. Wyndham, not- 
| withstanding her benevolence, eould not help thinking that 
| a habit of fainting was rather incenvenient in a governess. 
But the first words of the reviving lady were those of 
apology, and her tearful eye offered a powerful appeal 
to the feelings of all present. Mrs. Wyndham accom- 
panied her to her apartment, insisted on aiding her to 
undress, and smoothed her pillow with the hand of sym 
pathy ere she left her to the solitude so necessary to her 
excited feelings. 

Flora Lester (for the pale governess was no other 
than the once idolized belle,) was grateful for all this 
kindness, but she needed rest and quiet, and when she 
laid her aching head upon the pillow ber heart was filled 
with the deepest wretchedness. Tell me not of the 
sorrows of later life;—they may wear deep furrows in 
the brow, and imprint ineffuceable scars upon the heart, 
—they may waste away the very life, but they come not 
upon us with the sudden and irresistible and crushing 
power ofa first heart-sorrow, The first pang of wounded 
affection is never forgotten,—that early blight of youthful 
feeling is ever to be found amid the green hopes of the 
future,—the shadow of that first grief dims every after 
pleasure, and deepens every after sorrow. We recur to 
it in every period of life; if gifted with many blessings, 
we remember it as the one dark spot over which our 
feet once trod ;—if doomed to many afflictions we recall 


of your attention. 
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it as the starting-point in our journey of sorrows. Let || 
our fortunes be what they may, the heart must often sit | 
solitary amid the ruins of its earliest hopes. Alas! it 
too often happens that the treasure which should have 
lasted us through life has been wasted upon the adorn- 


ment of those fairy fanes of ‘ youth’s delighted hours,’ 
and we find, when too late, that the affections have no 
second mine of fine gold. 

It was in vain that Flora Lester reasoned with herself 
on her own folly,—in vain she reproached herself for 
thus weakly yielding to her emotions. ‘ Why,” said 
she, mentally, ‘‘why should I be so moved by the 
sight of that fair child? I have long since learned to | 
think of Horace Woodford as the husband of another, 
and have repressed every regret which once agitated my | 
bosom. Why then am I thus overcome? Alas! it is 
but the one drop which was wanting to make my full 
cup of sorrow to overflow,—the one feather whose added 
weight ha# broken the strength of the over-laden camel. | 
It needed but this to make me feel my utter desolation.” 
But she had acquired new strength for sorrow, and had 
learned to conceal! if she could not conquer her impulses 
of feelings. When, on the following day, she appeared | 
at the breakfast table in a neat morning dress, with her 
luxuriant hair plainly braided and bidden under a simple | 
cap, few could have suspected that such ummitigated | 
wretchedness was veiled by her placid smile. 


BERTHA. 


Mrs. Wyndham was charmed with Flora’s elegant | 
manners, and warmly interested in her past sorrows. | 
She knew enough of her misfortunes to be sensible that 
one cast down from such estate should be dealt with | 
tenderly, and if mere kindness could have healed the | 
wounds of fate Flora might have forgotten the painful | 
past in the enjoyment of present good-fortune. The | 
children were affectionate and easily controlled by gentle | 
persuasion, so that her duties were light and pleasant, 
while the respect with which she was treated by the | 
parents placed her upon the footing of a friend rather 
than a hireling in the family. But stil] Flora felt as if’ 
she were destined to be haunted by the images of by | 
gone days. The dark, deep eyes of Bertha, so like, 
those of her father, were ever present to her thought, | 
shedding a melancholy radiance on the pictures long | 
enshrined in memory’s darkened cell. 

Bertha Woodford was one of those shy, reserved, yet 
warm-hearted children, who are so easily checked by a. 
word of reproof, or incited by a look of kindness. Her | 
fragile health debarred her from the ordinary sports of | 
childhood, and, young as she was, (for she had scarcely 
numbered her sixth summer,) she hac become silent, | 
melancholy and imaginative. Sometimes she would | 
attempt to join in the amusements of her little compan- | 
ions, and for a few minutes, her musical laugh would | 
ring out merrily, amid their joyful sports; but a sense 
of weakness would suddenly overpower her, and fatigued - 
and unhappy she would return to ber usual reclining 
posture in her easy chair. A disense of the spine, that } 
most insidious and cruel of all the ills to which humanity |, 


| joyous little ones. 


FLORA LESTER. 


is subjected, had been gradually developing itself ever 
since Bertha was aninfant. Mrs. Woodford was ordered 
by her physicians to travel for several years, and it was 
soon discovered that the nature of Bertha’s’ malady 
rendered the fatigues of locomotion a serious injury to 
the child. The father, thus called upon to makes 
decision between the health of his wife and child, was 
utterly at a loss what to do until the kindness of Mr. 
Wyndham relieved him from his embarrassment. Mr. 
Wyndham had been the intimate friend of Horace 
Woodford, and when they met in Europe, it was pro 
posed that the suffering child should visit America in 
the care of Mrs. Wyndham. ‘The offer was gladly and 
gratefully accepted, and Bertha had now been for more 


than two years, the inmate of thai happy family. She 


loved her aunt, (as she always styled Mrs. Wyndham.) 


‘and she was fondly attached to the children, but she 


often felt lonely and unhappy. The confiding frankness 
with which her little cousins ran to their indulgent 


mother, the caresses lavished upon them, the earnest g 
"sympathy which their slightest sufferings excited, all — 


made Bertha sensible of the contrast which her conditios — 
afforded. Kindness, and tenderness she had always — 


experienced at the hands of Mrs. Wyndham, but the 


shy temper of the timid child was not easily compre © 
hended by the proud and happy mother of healthy and 7 


She wished Bertha to be made as 
comfortable as her painful situation would allow, she 
procured good nurses and ‘the best of medical skill for 
the alleviation of her physical sufferings, but she could 
not enter into the lonely and isolated feelings of the 
young invalid. She was as sympathizing as circum 
stances would allow, but she could not penetrate the 
reserve of Bertha’s character so far as to discover the 
morbid sensibility which pined for the loving look and 
the voice of deep affection. 

The misfortunes of the pale and sad-looking governess, 
whose mourning dress, and deep dejection had early 
excited the curiosity of the children, awakened the 
warmest interest in the little girl, whose feelings had 
been prematurely developed by suffering. When the 
lessons of the day were over, and the pupils, ran out, 
vent, in a game of romps, the exuberance of their 
animal spirits, the timid Bertha would creep sofily 
the secluded little music room, and for hours she 


| would sit listening to the sounds awakened by Miss 


Lester’s hand, as the young governess now cultivated, 
from a sense of duty, the talents which had once beet 
only the adornments of, her affluence. Absorbed in her 
own melancholy reflections, it was some days before 
Flora noticed the patient child, in the remote and 
darkened corner where she usually seated herself. Bet 
sue needed no new impulse to awaken her warmest 
interest in the child of Horace Woodford, and from tht 
moment when Flora learned to read Bertha’s trv 
characteg, the bond of sympathy became a secret lik 
between their hearts. Bertha had hitherto been cor 
sidered rather obtuse in intellect and incapable of much 
mental exertion, for her timid nature had been subjected 
to those petty mortifications from servants and attendants 
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which so often act with benumbing power upon the 
expanding faculties. Her frequent attacks of illness 
interrupted her attempts at study, and at six years of 
age the child was utterly ignorant of the very rudiments 
of knowledge. But Miss Lester possessed the art of | 
arousing her dormant energies. Under her instructions, 
Bertha improved rapidly, and hope and cheerfulness soon 
lighted up the pale face of the desponding child. Nor | 
was Flora insensible to the pleasure which the con- 
sciousness of being useful always imparts. The affection 
of the sensitive child afforded her a new motive for 
exertion, and her loneliness of heart gradually gave | 
place to a deep and tender interest in her present duties. 

Mrs. Wyndham gladly resigned Bertha entirely to 
the care of Miss Lester. The restless nights which the 
child had often passed in pain, silently endured because 
she dreaded the impatient chidings of her hired attendant, 
were now spent in the apartment of the gentle gov- 
erness. Her patient watchfulness, her close observation 
of Bertha’s malady, her judicious application of the 
alleviating remedies prescribed by medical skill, the 
influence which enabled her to combat the child’s list- 
lessness and languor, the daily exercise of body and 
mind, which she induced by her affectionate persuasions 
and enforced by her example,—all were of essential 
service to the young sufferer. She became even as a 
mother to the child of him who had once been the object 
of her fondest affection, and in the society of Bertha, the 
bereaved Flora found a solace for past griefs and present 
privations, 


NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


Time passed on, and the bonds which knit Flora 
Lester to the friends among whom she lived, seemed 
daily to strengthen. Mrs. Wyndham possessed one of 
those noble characters which even prosperity cannot 
spoil. She had a kind word, a gentle thought, an 
impulse of sympathy for every one, and her feelings 
towards the governess had warmed into actual friend- 
ship. There was something so lady-like in Flora’s 
manner, so much of the sweetness of subdued sorrow in 
her voice, and her face wore such an expression of 
placid, pensive softness, that it was impossible to look |) 
upon her with indifference. 

“I never saw Miss Lester in the days of her pros- 


Perity,” said Mrs. Wyndham to her husband, one day, | 


“but I'am sure she never was more lovely than she is 
now. I sometimes drop my book or my needle-work, 
and gaze at her, unseen, as she bends over the harp, or 
sits at the piano, until my heart grows full and my 
eyes are suffused with tears. Her pale sweet face, the 
slight bend of her still fine figure and the deep pathos | 
of her exquisite voice, awaken a train of feelings half |) 
pleasing, half melancholy. She seems to be like an 
impersonation of resignation. If I were a painter ] 
should desire no finer model for a picture of subdued 


low and touching voice, would be lost. How much she 
must have suffered before the pride of which I used to 
bear so much, could be thus subdued.” 


FLORA LESTER. 


in society,” was the reply. ‘‘ Society made her a belle 
|| but mature had made her a high-minded and gifted 
| woman. I knew her but slightly yet circumstances 
| made me acquainted with many noble traits in her 

character, for he, from whom my information was 
|derived eames her closely with the deep interest of 
| affection.’ 


| “ Ah, who was that, pray?” asked Mrs. Wyndham, 





| | with a true woman's interest in a love tale. 
| “Did you never hear Horace Woodford speak of Miss 

Lester ?” 
| “ Never.” 

‘He was a strange fellow and had some romantic 
| notions about the delicate reserve which ought to cha- 
| racterize true affection; but to me, who had been his 
| friend from boyhood, he came for counsel and sympa- 
! thy. He was passionately attached to Miss Lester, yet 
| he feared lest the incense of adulation should have tar- 
/nished the idol of his dreams, he dreaded lest she 
| should be spoiled by the flatteries of society, and while 
his whole heart was devoted tw her, he yet hesitated to 
| make known to her his sentiments.” 

‘Was not that rather inconsistent with such deep 
| affection.” 

| “Not in such a man as Horace Woodford. He had 
| peculiar, indeed, almost Utopian ideas of a perfect 
| household. He looked far into the future, and believed 
}a heavy responsibility rested upon the man who gave 
‘an unworthy mother to his children. He fancied that 
| the propensities and tendencies of the character were 
| always maternal inheritances, and he dreaded lest the 
errors of a profligate child should be traceable hereaf- 
ter, to the same dispositions, only less developed, in the 
;mother. It was, perhaps, a fanciful theory, but he was 
a firm believer in it, as all men are in their own specu- 
‘lations, and therefore he lingered and watched, and 
| studied the captivating belle, long after she had flung 
her charms around him.” 

| His caution seemed not manecesenry, for his orien 
led to no very satisfactory result.” 

“ Woodford is as fallible as most of us; he had 
nearly satisfied himself that there was a mine of fine 
| gold hidden beneath the strata of wilfulness, caprice 
and pride in Miss Lester’s character, when some little 
| Pique, some foolish jealousy, some lovers’s quarrel, 
decided the whole affair. Like all shy and sensitive 
people, Horace was easily wounded in his self-love, and 
|she inflicted upon him some mortification which he 
| could not forgive. I never heard the particulars of the 
story, except from ill-natured gossip, and therefore I 
never gave credence to them. He went to Europe 
immediately afterwards, and there married, as you 
know, a young West-Indian, who fell in love with him 
because he saved her from drowning in the Rhine. I 
believe he was actuated solely by a wish to spare the 
gentle and fragile girl, the sufferings, which, he too 
well knew, were the result of an unfortunate attach- 
ment. She seemed rapidly sinking into the grave, 
when they were married, as he told me, and he could 
hardly have hoped to preserve her life so long. How- 








“Flora Lester was always superior to her companions 


‘ever, he watches over her with pitying tenderness, 
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which she returns with a fond and child-like tenderness, | 


but she is not the woman to excite his deep interest.” 

“ You have solved a mystery for me, husband; when 
we met in Switzerland, I really wondered what could 
have induced your intellectual and gifted friend to 
marry such a weak, childish little creature as Mrs. 
Woodford appeared to be.” 

‘“‘] suppose your feminine taste for remance will ena- 
ble you to appreciate his past disappointment, and pre- 
sent self-devotion ?”’ said Mr. Wyndham, smiling; “ for 
my own part, I should doubt Mrs. Woodford’s capa- 
bility for any very strong affection. She seems to look 


— 


long-suffering heart. The image of Horace Woodford, 
free from every tie—of Horace Woodford, the father of 
_ the sweet child, who had become so very dear to ber, 
rose before the mental vision of the still beautify! 
governess, as she svothed the childish grief of the little 
| orphan. In vain she reproached herself with selfish 
| ness and want of feeling. Reason enabled her to sui 
| due the half-formed wish, ere it became a hope, bu 
| still the fancy would return, and it required long and 
| painful discipline, ere Flora could check the impulses 
| which she could. but condemn. Yet the strength of 
|| character, and the accurate perception of duty, whieh 








up to her husband with a sort of infantile dependence, } 
very flattering to him, and very agreeable to her, since | 
it ties him closely to her side, and ensures her his undi- || 
vided attention. But I have little faith in the nature of || 
any mother who could part with an only child as easily 
and cheerfully as she relinquished Bertha. I believe 
her to be one of those weak, indolent, selfish valetudi- 
narians, who like to get rid of trouble, and seek to be- 
come the chief object of interest to all around them. 
Her affections centre in herself, and she loves Horace 
because he ministers to her comfort.” 


* You are as unchariteble as a woman, husband; you 
would have thuoght me :il-natured if I had made such 
assertions.” 

“ Perhaps I should, for women are too apt to observe 
their own sex through the medium of prejudice, but 
men are always prepossessed in favor of women, and 
therefore, when we judge hardly of you, there is gene- 
rally goed reasen for it.” 

The very evening after this conversation, letters from 
Europe were placed in the hands of Mr. Wyndham. 
One was sealed with black, and with the feeling of self- 
reproach, which ail experience when suddenly reminded 
of the censure we have bestowed upon those who have 
now passed away from praise or blame, he read the 
tidings of Mrs. Woodford’s death. Horace wrote sadly 
and despondingly for his spirits were broken by anxiety 
and protracted watchfulness. He dwelt with melan- 

Choly fondness on the idea of his invalid child, and 
expressed his intention of speedily returning to his 
native land, in order to devote his future life to her 
happiness. Bertha listened to the fatal news with 
deep but not uncensolable grief. She had left her 
mother at so early an age, that she could scarcely be 
expected to retain a very vivid recollection of maternal 
fondness. Indeed, she could remember nothing except 
a pale, delicate woman, always wrapped in shawls, and 
propped up by pillows, who could not bear the slightest 


are the fruits of suffering, were not wanting to Flom. 
She did not weakly indulge the wild vagaries of fancy, 
until they became blended with anticipations of futur 
happiness. She reflected upon the painful past, she |” 
recalled the days of her prosperity, she thought of the 

wayward wastefulness with which she had dissolved — 
the real pearl of affection in the acrid cup of angry — 
passions. Her blighted youth, her faded beauty, ber 
altered fortunes, her lowly station, were not forgotten, — 
and the humility which she had learned from adversity, | 
reproached her for the presumption of her vague imag: — 
nations. 


oss 


THE RETURN. 


It was some six months after the news of Mn. 3 
Woodford’s death, when Bertha was thrown into 1 
state of nervous agitation by the daily expectation o — 
her father’s return. Flora found it no easy task t 
listen with apparent calmness to the child’s pleasant 
anticipations, and her assurances of the pleasure which 
her father would find, in learning all the kindness of her 
governess. 

“TI can run almost as fast as Eloise, and I have hed 
none of those dreadful pains for a year past, and I cm 
write almost as well as Alfred, and can play on th 
piano better than any one in the house, excepting yo: 
oh, how glad papa will be! how much happier thanif 
he had found me such a poor little lame and stupid 
creature as I was when you first came here.” 


Bertha was not disappointed. Her father, taught 
by his own despondency, had expected to see a crip 
pled and helpless invalid, and tears of joy burst from 
his eyes as the child sprang into his arms, with be 
cheek flushed with joy, and her eyes sparkling wit 
animation. He was never tired of hearing the prais 
of “ our dear good madam,” as the children were it 
the habit of calling their governess, and Mrs. ‘Wyn 
ham, who had a romantic scheme of her own about tht” 





noise, and in whose apartments she was rarely allowed 
toenter. Still, Bertha wept ever the severance of so 
holy a tie, and when she beheld her young companions 
daily receiving a thousand evidences of maternal affec- 
tion, she mourned the less for the mother than for the 
want of a mother’s love. 

But Bertha found solace in the kindness and sympa- 
thy of Miss Lester, and upon her bosom she wept away 
the keenness of her regrets, without dreaming of the 


affair, put no check upon Bertha’s fervent exprevsiom 
of gratitude. 

“ But who is this dear good old lady to whom I #* 
so much indebted?” said the grateful parent, after he 
had listened to the child’s story again and again; “! 
should like to see her, and thank her for her iavaluabl) 
kindness.” 

Bertha laughed, her own glad musical laugh, as 
drew her father into the music-room. ‘Come, pép* 




























tumult of feeling which had been awakened in that 


let me show you the dear old lady,” said she, while b* 
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little face was brimful of mirth at the idea of her |! keeping of the gentle governess. But this was no time 
father’s thinking Miss Lester an old woman. Mr. | toexpress such emotions, and placing a guard overevery 
Woodford mechanically followed where Bertha led, || look and word Horace Woodford found himself her 
and the next moment he stood, agitated and excited, in daily companion, drawing solace and peace from her 
the presence of Flora Lester. | presence, yet hiding in his heart of hearts, the wishes 
What were the emotions of both it would be vain to |) which were fast ripening into hopes. 

attempt deecribing, but the artless joy of Bertha served | 

to divert their painful embarrassment. Mr. Woodford 
expressed his gratitude warmly and earnestly, though a 
consciousness of unforgotten tenderness gave a tremu- 
lous sadness to his tone; while Flora, agitated, and 
almost alarmed at her own emotion, stood breathless 
and blushing before him. Long, long did that image 
haunt the memory of the widowed lover. He had re-| 
membered Flora Lester as the brilliant votary of fashion 
—the richly-dressed belle, with jewels sparkling in her to your fture happiness. 


. , : E But I cannot suffer you to 
hair, and a face as beautiful sella sunshine. sven’ wed me in poverty and humility. The world will say 
as we recall some familiar scene in nature, not clad in 


i ; : . that the poor governess has joyfully accepted what the 
the sombre hue of twilight, but gilded with the rich | a 
hue of glorious sunshine, so his recollection of Flora had | 
been full of brightness. He had never before thought | 
of her, except as the star of some bright sphere, yet — 
now his heart was full of new images of loveliness. | 
The delicate and touching beauty of that saddened face, | 
the fragile form attired in its Gusky dress, the luxuri- || I 
ant baie hidden beneath a close cap, and the whole impulses of pride and scorned a true heart for the sake 
appearance giving evidence that sorrow had been a less, ; ‘ : 
meveifel dvvectener than tne, awebened a tenia of feck |i why should we now heed the idle gossip of society? 
ing which was more dangerous to his peace than all his || Let the sacrifice of wasted youth and fresh feelings be 
Ganee.obeletion of bar-leveliace, Mad Ste early | sufficient offerings on the shrine of that Moloch. Our 


affection faded by slow decay, or been utterly crushed | life has hitherto been an uneasy qoeamm, let us now frame 
by Flora’s disdain, her altered beauty would never have l for cunecives a pesceful reality. Nay, turn not away, 
dearest Flora; if you care not for my happiness, pause 


enkindled a new flame amid the ashes of his extinguish- | 
ed passion. But time had long since brought reflec- | for the sake of that sweet and delicate child whose 
tion, and the more he thought on his precipitancy, the health and life depend on your cares. Even now she 
more he was disposed to blame himself. Pride, how- | loves you better than her natural parent, and can you 
ever, still remained his unconquerable master, and even deprive her of the source of all her enjoyments 1” 
while he scarcely exonerated Flora, he yet travelled | 
from place to place, in the hope of effacing early recol- thousand arguments which love framed and to which 
lections by new impressions. Yielding himself to de-| love listened. All the sophistries of pride were silenced 
spondent recklessness, he married, because he could | by the dictates of affection, and Flora was at last per- 
uot bear to fling thorns in the pathway of one who ] suaded to study true happiness rather than idle opinion. 
seemed appreaching the valley of the shadow of death, i On a certain fine spring morning an unusual degree of 
and from that time be had carefully avoided all recur- i excitement prevailed in Mrs. Wyndham’s usually quiet 
rence to past events. But when wearied with the petty | household. Carriages were waiting in the broad gravel 
exactions, the minute vexations, the trifling objects of | walk, every body was in gala dress, and the children 
a wkich marked the daily existence of his inva- | seemed brimful of some mighty secret. But the mys- 
id wife, whom sickness had made selfish, the remem- | tery was speedily unravelled. Never had Miss Lester 
| . 
brance of the high-minded, beaunful, and noble-hearted | looked more lovely even in her most brilliant days than 
F lora, whose only errors had been those of a lofty and ||on this eventful morning, when attired in a dress of 
impetuous nature, rose before him as a reproachful |, simple white, with her dark hair freed from its long 
spectre of the past. | imprisonment, and bound in that graceful knot which is 
It needed no effort of ingenuity on the part of Mrs. | so classical and so utterly unsuited to any but the most 
Wyndham to excite the interest of the purent in all that || *y™metrical features. She wore not a single ornament, 
Poor the welfare of his child. He listened to her || 2°t even an orange blossom betrayed the meaning of her 
etails of Flora’s attentive kindness, he observed Bertha’s || wawented attire, but the tale was all told when the 
affectionate reliance on Flora’s judgment; he marked || Joyful Bertha threw herself into her arms exclaiming, 
their daily intercourse, characterized by tenderness on || ‘Ob, I am so happy, for now you are my own dear 
the one hand, and the utmost devotion of childish love || ™amma, and I may always love you better than any one 
on the other, until he was persuaded that the happiness || in the world.” 


af his darling child, no less than his own, was in the |} Brooklyn, L. I. 


More than a year elapsed after his return ere he 
|ventured to breathe his confession in the ear of the 

' blushing Flora, but he was scarcely prepared for the 
reply which awaited him. 

“ No, Mr. Woodford,” said Flora, “‘ had you returned 
| to me while fortune still showered her favors upon me 
and my life was one of prosperity and happiness, I could 

have forgotten all my pride, and sued for forgiveness of 
my past folly while I would gladly have devoted myself 


rich heiress contemned, and for your own sake Horace 
Woodford, I may not become your wife.” 

“ The world, Flora,” exclaimed Woodford, mournfully, 
“has not the opinion of the world cost us too much 
Was it not for that paltry price you bartered 


already ? 
my happiness and your own when you yielded to the 


of the evil tongue of one of the world’s votaries? Alas! 


Why should [I prolong the tale by repeating the 
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Catharine and Frederick were together, and as they 
became separated from the others, her gaiety seemed to 
give way toslight seriousness. Frederick thus address 
ed her. 

“And do you then return to-morrow 7” 

“* To-morrow morning early, we leave for Richmond, 
thence by Fort Hamilton, along the Narrows, unites || and I suppose it will be two days before we get there. 
itself with South Brooklyn; and few there are who! How tedious it will be. [ always think that after one 
have ever travelled it, who will not well remember the | } sets out for home, the journey seems much longer than 
vicinity and the sea shore of Bath, and the gently | i it really is, though perhaps the anticipation of meeting 
sloping beach, from which there is such an extended || our friend, and our anxiety to see them, makes it ap- 
prospect of the ocean. i pear so.’ 

It was here, in the month of September, that a gay |) | “ Butwhen you make new friends, you need not be so 
party was assembled in front of the large house that) | ennient for the old.” 
stands so conspicuously on the shore, enjoying the eve- || “Oh! not so, that would be inconstancy. 
ning breeze which blew gently across the surface of the | prefer my old friends.” 
waves, while the riots of their merry laughter seemed to}, “ Then I must wait a long time before I am ranked 
be borne on the wind, and sounded loud above the mur- i among that number,” answered he laughingly, but sud 
mur of the water which rolled up foaming and splash- | | denly resuming his seriousness, he added, “and when 
ing almost to their feet. Anon the sweet, tinkling | || that time comes we may be far apart, perhaps never to 
sound of a guitar was heard, and a Spanish serenade " meet again.’ 

Catharine answered not, for she felt at that moment 
guitar changed hands, and a strain of thrilling melody | the momentary pang that we all experience when parting 
succeeded, so clear, so beautiful, that each one listened | with friends, with whom however short our intercourse, 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 
Few of our residents are unacquainted with that 


beautiful road which, lined with country seats and cot- 
tages, leads across Long Island to Bath, and returning | 





I always 


from a deep, strong voice, rose upon the ear; then the | 


with deep and breathless attention, and as the music | } we have grown to terms of intimacy, and whose tastes 
ceased, broke out in those terms of compliment which, | and dispositions corresponding with our own, have 
in fashionable society, are so usual, and yet so mean- | strengthened and added to that feeling, which so fre- 
ingless. There was one, however, whe, co an outward | | qeently commences with first impressions. 

| How true it is that we sometimes meet with those 
He had gazed with fixed attention upon the accom: | | with whom we associate for a few days, a week, 8 
plished and beautiful Catharine Melbourne while she | month, and form friendships, and attachments, more 
sang, and as the air concluded, scarcely changing his | | enduring, more fervent, than many that have been 
position, he still regarded her with such attention, that | ripening for years, and then how melancholy to separate 
one would be led to suppose that his admiration, if such || with the consciousness, that unless some fortunate cir- 
it were, arose not entirely from the charms of her voice, } cumstance should bring us together we may never see 
but from some deeper and more lasting cause. He was || each other again. 

They were gone, and the young men, who had like 


esteemed for his tulents, and, what was rare—for | butterflies fluttered around her, soon forgot that there 


observer, seemed less enthusiastic in his admiration. 


a young man well known among the fon, and justly |) 


JS talents and a handsome person are seldom combined— | ever had been such a being as Catharine Melbourne, 


possessed of that high order of beauty which, without |) and in other directions, sought other charms, and other 
descending to the exquisite, comprizes not only regu- | | prospects, though few held out such an incentive to their 
larity of feawre, but that certain indescribable air, || avarice, and ambition, in the prospect of the enjoyment 
which is always so essential to manly beauty. of the wealth which her father was said to possess. 
Frederick Kiersted had been intimate with Catharine, | Frederick, too, a few days afierwards, for he had only 
and more than ordinarily so, even perhaps, to the verge | been spending some weeks at Bath, was on his way to 
of that point, were intimacy changes its character, and | | Washington, his native place and present residence. 
assumes the garb of love. It was not then strange that | ” 6 ? . 7 
he should be silent and thoughtful, as he gazed upon | What changes, and revolutions, and miseries, and 
her, and knew that this was the last time he was to | ' pleasures a few years will bring about, and how many 


enjoy her society, and felt, in anticipation, that blank, | 
which always follows the absence of one we love. Yet 
Catharine, herself, seemed to be all joy and happiness, 
now laughing and talking with her companions, now 
conversing of home, and of their return, as if she cared 
for none she left behind, and counting the hours and | 
days to elapse before she met her friends again. Soon | 
a general movement took place among the party ; some 
retiring to the house, others dividing among the walks 
that led along the beach—for it was bright moonlight— 


hearts which beat in hope, and expectation, have during 
that period, been crushed and broken; and how many 
who stood on the summit of the car of fortune bave been 
thrown to its very lowest step, and there cling in the 


| vain hope that some fresh revolution will restore them 


to their former place. 

Three years had passed, and Frederick Kiersted who 
had been travelling through the Southern States had 
lately returned to Washington, and now his mind #0 
long occupied with agreeable and novel pursuits, 00 











and strolling up and down, inhaled the refreshing air longer took that strong interest in the fair girl who 
which swept across the waves. had once made such a decided impression upon him. 
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Other faces became familiar to him. Other prospecis | as they heard the whisperings and conjectures around 


1 


| 


opened before him, and when his thoughts recurred to 
her, it was only to remember the pleasure spent in her | 
society and the improbability that he should ever meet } 
with her again. The subject was recalled one day bya) 
friend who had been intimate.with her family, and some | 
of her relations who resided in Richmond, Virginia, 
and whom he had visited there. 

“Kingsbury,” said he, ‘why do you not go on to} 
Richmond? Louise has grown up a perfect sylph, and || 
Catharine, your favorite, is more beautiful than ever,—by 
the by when I think of it, did I tell you that Beekman 
had been visiting at Catharine’s, and had been intro- 
duced by her to Louise and her charming sister, which 
jatter, between ourselves, is the only one that he need 
think of, that is unless you intend to give up your part 
in the chase, however long you have neglected it, which 
would be very foolish considering her expectations.” —_|| 

“Ha! ha! you look at the expectations then, but 
when have you seen them ?” 

“Not for a year now, and I have been intending to go | 

| 








on every week for three months, in fact Beekman who 
is more anxious than I am, insists upon my starting with 
him next Monday, but I think it would be more pleasant || 
for you and I to go together. What say you?” | 

“Really, Paxton, are you in earnest 7” | 

“Most assuredly I am, and if you will not go with 
me I will either go alone or with Beekman.” 

“Come then, I'll make a bargain with you. Wait 
two or three days and then go round by the Chesapeake 
with me and we'll start together.” 

“ Why not at once?” 

“Why, there is the great affair of Miss Lendeau 
on Friday evening, that I cannot miss; then the concert 
that we’re both so curious about on Monday, for you 
know we are of the musical world, and then I have 
some ‘ittle business on Tuesday, so that it would be at 
least a week before we could start.” 

“But about that concert; you know there is to be a 
young debutante brought out, her name is—is—Do you 
know ?” 

“No, they say she is very pretty.” 

“Yes. I believe she is, we had better therefore stay 
and see her, and then for love, so adieu.” 

The concert here spoken of by Frederick, was one 
which had been anticipated sometime by the musical 
people of the city, inasmuch as a very eminent per- 
former had the management of it, and besides the part 
he himself intended to take in the performance, he had 
engaged to assist him, one who had never appeared on 
the public boards before. It was on this latter account 
that Frederick and his friend were particularly desirous 
of being present, perhaps as much for the purpose of 
having something new to talk about, among their fash- 


ionable friends, as for the gratification of listening to the 
music. 


| 
| 
| 


They were accordingly present on the Monday evening 
following, and sat in one of the front seats waiting im- 
Patiently for the conclusion of the overture and the 
*“ppearance of the young debutante. They were not 
kept long in suspense, for as they looked and waited, 








them, there came forth and stood slightly blushing before 


them, yet with that forced confidence which a determined 
spirit can assume, the beautiful and high-born girl who 
was once the favorite of fortune, revelling in all the 
careless and unclouded gaiety of youth and innocence. 
—It was Catharine Melbourne! With a slight effort 
she subdued her rising timidity, and her clear sweet 
voice rose melodiously upon the ear, as Frederick listened 
to those tones which he had heard so often under different 
circumstances, his memory transported him to the sea 
shore and to the moonlight nights, where long ago he 
had last listened to those notes of harmony. She was 
received by the audience with the most enthusiastic 
applause, and it was not surprizing, for her whole soul 
seemed to be thrown into the words, and, as if uncon- 
scious of all around her, appeared wrapt up in the 
beauty, the sublimity, the touching wildness of that 
melody. Little thought her listeners that her young soul 
was then far away amid the scenes of her prosperity 
where her friends had admired that same air, and 
where he himself had been present gazing upon her with 
the impassioned look of love, and while she drank in 
the fervor of his admiration, never dreamed how differ- 
ently they were again to meet. 

Sweet Catharine! She had gained her object. She 
had accomplished that, which neither fame nor pecuniary 
advantage could have induced her to undertake, and 
had by her talents provided a present support for her 
parents, now reduced in circumstances, as to be almost 
wholly dependent upon her for the means of their sub- 
sistence. Her father, as my reader will remember, at 
her first introduction, was accounted wealthy, and might 
still have been so, had it not been for the unfortunate 
revulsion of business, which has prevailed so generally 
throughout the country, and which affected him more 
than most others, for the reason that careless through pros- 
perity, he had risked his property in large, and venturous 
speculations, which had proved one after another com- 
pletely disastrous, and more honorable than many others 
who have thus met with adversity, instead of looking 


_ahead by providing, in some measure, for,his old age 


and for the future, he had, by surrendering every thing 
to his creditors, left himself and family almost entirely 
destitute. 

It was for them that Catharine had undertaken a task, 
which the result proved she was so competent to fulfil, 
and it was to them therefore that she owed her present 
success; a success which was the more gratifying as 
being the test by which she was to judge of her future 
prospects. But to see her afierwards—to see her the 
next day, as doubting and uncertain as to the effect her 
appearance would have upon those whom she had known 
in her prosperity, it would have been a difficult question 
to determine, whether she felt any pleasure in contem- 
plating the future career, so full of promise, which 
seemed to be opening before her. 

Two days after this, two persons might have been seen 
on the promenade in Washington, conversing earnestly 
together, and as if careless of the passers by seemed to 
be wholly absorbed in the conversation of each other, 
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and yet, as they passed, many eves were gazing on them, | 
and many persons turned curiously to regard, and per- | 
chance to admire them; and as they gazed it did not | 
require much penetration, to recognize in the one, the | 
young debutante of the last evening, and in the other, i 
for he was generally known, Frederick Kiersted. Then | 
he who had loved her once, he who had only known | 
her, when she was surrounded, and flattered, by a circle i 
of fashionable friends, and who (she thought perhaps, ) } 
had only followed with the rest in praising, and admiring || 
her, was still the same, and her heart beat high, when | 
she now found that she had not been by him, unremem- | 
bered and forgotten. 


7 7 * 7 7 * 


Catharine Melbourne, notwithstanding her success, | 
has not since appeared at Washington, but rumor says | 


that she is soon about to appear in a different character, i 


' 
which wise men have so often recommended as being , 
most conducive to contentment and happiness. | 
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TO A FAVORITE OAK. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


} 

| 

| 

| 

Provp oak! full many a year hath past | 

Since first thou wert a sapling small; | 

But now with burricane and blast 
Thou battlest, lording it o’er all; f 
Yet let’st the wood-bird sink to rest, | 

Where swings at eve her pensile nest. 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 


Change hast thou seen; for many springs 
Have kissed thy swelling buds to life, 

While floating o’er thee, on the wings 
Of winds, with tropic fragrance rife, 

Came lowings of the forest herds, 

And glad'ning songs of woodland birds, 


And the soft music of the brook 
Which tripped on silver feet along, i 
While from some hidden leafy nook, 
The thrush poured forth his sylvan song, 
With many a pleasant thing which thou 
Didst smile on joyously as now. 


iv. 


And many a summer’s time rolled by, 
With all its pageantry of flowers ; 
While thou didst gaze with kingly eye, 
O'er sunlit scene and birchen bowers, 
Where, slumb’ring neath the branches grey, 
The Ishmaels of the country lay. 








v. 
And thou hast heard each autumn’s blast, 
Shrieking among thy tossing boughs, 
Hast marked it bear the foliage past, 
And when the mighty whirlwind rose, 
Laughed loud to scorn its wildest brunt 
Daring its strength with dauntless front. 
vi. / a 
And winter’s frosts all piercing cold, / 
Have made thee seem one living gem, ) al 
And lovingly thy branches old, i 
Begirt with robe and diadem. 
No king in all his majesty, 
Could mate himself for garb with thee. 


P 


vil. 
Change hast thou seen. In times far back, 
The panther’s howl, the eagle’s cry, 
And bark of wolves on bison’s track, 
Went up around thee to the sky; 
While swiftly o’er the crusted snow, 
The red deer ran thy limbs below. 
Vill. 
And near to thee in forest shade, 
The lonely Indian’s wigwam stood ; 
From whence the native maidens strayed, 
To sport them by yon river’s flood. 
And ‘neath thee, warriors grim and red, 
Raised their wild chaunt above the dead. 
Ix. > cro’ 
The rifle shot 





Change hast thou seen. eart 
Hath waked the echos mid the trees ; he 
When the fierce settler fast and hot, > fron 
Pursued the Aborigines, ™ ing 
And loudly on the evening’s breath, in | 
Came the shrill cry of sudden death. 7 the 
x. > eart 
Now round thy form a city towers men 
Her red brick* forests dim and dark ; and 
Anod where the mock-bird sang for hours, his | 
Resounding clocks the moments mark ; soul 
And here, where dwelt the Indian race, were 
Another people hath a place. natu 
XI. ae ves 
Where are the children of the land ? |» Stine 
Go seek the rain of yesterday ! > *pirit 
Save as a legend, every band Thes 
Hath melted like a dream away. awfu 
And time will be when not a trace, trans 
Shall tell where moved their royal race. splen 
one rial y 
Change hast thou seen. No change for thee, coal 
Save growing lordliness of mien, swe 
By nature stamped upon thee, Tree ! wrrug 
In winter's white, and summer’s green. 7 
Be ever thus, when years have fled, of fie 
And those who love thee, now are dead. m8 
The city's hom for hamaleg of the ese, pe 
Aud red-brick forests for the forest trees.’' some 
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| These invisible substances almost bridged over the 
| awful chasm of dissolution, making it only a simple 





_ ‘splendid visions from the soul’s chambers into the mate- 
| ‘al world, is common to all poetic minds. Spenser's 
) ‘oul was a fairy land, over which all the virtues were 


. mo impassioned moment, rend the dense veil that 
) hides the soul from view, and exhibit the mental eye to 
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POETRY—ITS PROVINCE AND INFLUENCE ! 


ON SOCIETY. 


“ Truths that wake, 
To perish never.” — Wordsworth. 


To gather the rays of divinity that are scattered 
amidst the clouds of this naughty world into a pencil, 
to assist us to read the characters of wisdom that lie 
about us, is a most charitable and pious work. This 
is the highest province of poetry, and those poets 
who have been faithful to their trust, have been both 
the patrons of sound philosophy, and the guardians of 
religion. The poet’s “chambers of imagery” are fur- 
nished with “the substance of things invisible ’’—the 
shadows of which he casts upon his pages. Homer, || 
Shakspeare, Spenser and Milton, saw “ millions of | 
spiritual creatures,” which were not palpable to com- || 
mon vision, guartling the inhabitants of the globe when | 
asleep, and mingling with, and directing their fiery 
actions when awake. In the mind’s eye of Homer, an 
exhibition of prudence or wisdom was the presence of | 
an immortal goddess in celestial panoply. On a gusty /| 
night, in the moon and stars, glancing across the | 
clouded heaven, he saw Diana and a train of Oreades 


sweeping in the storm of chase. In the still soft mur- } 
murings of the wind at noon his ear heard the harmony 
of the spheres. In the sun wheeling his course around 
the heavens, he saw a youth of immortal beauty, | 
crowned with bays. But when his rays scorched the 
earth, and developed the principles of the pestilence, 
he beheld an incensed Deity launching fatal arrows || 
from a silver bow. In the passion of vengeance, pursu- || 
ing its victim, he beheld a fiend from hell. 


in his visions were clad in immortal forms. 











| 


All passions 


He saw || 
the impassable spirits of Heaven walking about the | 
earth, superintending and controlling the actions of || 
men. They breathed in the winds that filled his sails, |, 
and hovered in the foam that followed the passage of || 
his keel through the waves. Poetic conceptions in his 
soul seemed the inspirations of a goddess. Deities 
were the ancestors of his heroes, and piety was the 
natural prompting of his heart. To him, what glory 
invested the earth, the air, the sky, the sea, thus in- 
stinct with the immortal Presence! This armor of 
spiritual light was proof against the shocks of adversity. 


transition to the fields of Elysium. This reflection of 


coursing—like chivalrous knights in resplendent armor, 
struggling against oppression, wrong, and outrage, and 
constantly opposed by vices and passions in the figures 
of fiends, fairies, giants, monsters, and the whole pro- 
geny of a teeming imagination. 

What visions poetry is yet to produce from her 
chambers, it is impossible to conjecture. She may, in || 
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|| its own gaze! 


She unquestionably possesses a ‘sort of 
conservative power in mental developements, which 
may be likened to the spirit of liberty, developed in the 
Anglo Saxon race—liberty, in this race, always inspiring 


some champion to strike the most successful blows just 


when oppressive tyranny seemed most threatening ; and 
thus making each encroachment on Freedom, a point 
on which to erect the trophy of a victory gained—as 
the history of England and North America abundantly 
testify. And poetry always inviting the attention of 
‘men to the purest and most spiritual conceptions, when 
| scoffing profanity, or hard, cold, and subtle rationalism 
seemed hurrying the race into the regions of Atheism. 
This supposition may seem fanciful, but it is not unsup- 
ported ly striking examples. Take the instance of Milton. 
An unfathomable, unscrupulous hypocrite is enthroned 
in the seat of the church’s royal martyr, a licensed and 
libertine soldiery is trampling on God's heritage, and, 
shocking impiety! covering actions that made the 
angels weep under the sacred and venerable shield of 
holy Scripture. The sacramental host are in dismay— 
revolutions are breaking up all the settled foundations 
—fields miry with the blood of brothers are brutalizing 
the general mass—the authorized teachers of religion 
are displaced by fanatics—when the great master of 
song retires from scenes in which he had been a con- 
spicuous, and the ablest actor, smitten with blindness ; 
and instead of arresting the attention of Enrope with 
defences of revolutions and royal murder, dictates the 
Paradise Lost! Here is an intellectual barrier against 


|| Atheism, that cannot be passed, until all the sweet 


lights of Heaven are extinguished in the soul, and all 
taste for spiritual food destroyed. Again, the poetry of 
our own age is in strange and most honorable contrast 
with the “prevailing spirit.” When old habits and asso- 
ciations are violently sundered by startling innovations 
when men drink not deep, but intoxicating draughts at 
the fountains of science—when the fountains of horesty 
are corrupted by sophistry and charlatanry—when a 
vast portion of the periodical press serves up vile gare 
bage to a diseased appetite, that only becomes more 
diseased by the food it craves and devours." In the era 
of steam, and iron toade—the poets, to their everlasting 
honor, with only one or two exceptions—(and even in 
these, the vicious is the decaying pert!)—have drawn 
chrystal waters from the streams of Castalia. As the 
public morals have become loose, their strains have 
mounted, and become pure and spiritual. They have 
unfolded a moral creed, which is sound, and sufficiently 
expansive to include all the virtues. They have taken 
care to advocate intellectual liberty, in communion with 
the checks and restraints of religion. They have shed 
an unfading lustre upon a class of subjects, which, until 
recently, have quite escaped the notice of those who 
have recorded their reflections and impressions-sab- 
jects that approach the primeval source of our being, 
and gather up the indications of divine origin, and of 


|immortality from the bright impressions, the joys and 


sorrows of infancy and childhood, and the catastrophe of 
early death, around which the rays of divinity so evi- 
dently ploy, that the long, long omission can hardly be 
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accounted for. 


Homer has sketched only one scene in || depths, as he has looked upon such an one—the imper- 


which infancy forms a figure in the foreground, and | | sonation of innocence, over whose breast no wave of 


although that is worthy a pencil dipped in unfading | 

colors, it is as cold as the star to which the infant prince | 
is likened. Horace, with his good humored satire and | 
polished lyrics, has plucked no flowers in this field, and | 
though Shakspeare has here and there, in his masterly | 
way, sketched a brilliant feature of childhood, he only 
seems in very wantonness to have dashed them off, to 
show us that the sun which shone in his soul, irradiated 
every tinge of colored light that the poetic prism unfolds. 
There is no triumph in his conceptions, as when Words- |. 
worth exclaims: 


“ Our birth is but a eleep and a forgetting: | 
The soul that rises with us, our life's star | 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar, } 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: | 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy !” 
The sentiment that pervades this passage, and the | 
whole of the sublime ode of which it forms a part, is | 
not “borrowed.” It burst from the bosom of original /) 
genius. It was cast upon the shore by the waters of an 
unfathomed ocean, amidst a profusion of inestimable | 


pearls. 


smiles, that one is ready to question whether the artist 
borrowed his conception from the poet, or whether the 
poet was inspired by the painter’s canvass. There is 
something in this picture so heavenly, that you almost 


| says, 


In Sir Thomas Lawrence’s picture of inne-| 
cence, there is so much of divinity playing in the infant’s | 


passion ever rolled—in whose soul no germ of impurity 
ever vegetated—supported on pillows—watched over by 
maternal tenderness, gradually and unconsciously fal. 
ing into his arms whom we are wont to regard as the 
king of terrors? The silver cord is loosed so gently— 
the pulses of life subside so quietly, that it seems not 


| death, but only a transition to the company of thos 


guardian angels who the divine founder of our religion 
“Do always behold the face of God.” But the 


mother and the afflicted ones! Upon their ears thrill 


the words of the prophet—“ Jt is well with the child,” 
| and the fountain of grief is sealed up in the Holy of 
| Holies of their heart, over which a veil is drawn, that 
| is never lifted but by the hand of God. Go, survey that 
| inexpressibly beautiful scene, the death of the pupil of 


” 


the day school in the “ old curiosity shop,”’ and how 


, many kindred real ones which you have witnessed will 
| it not recall, where a little stainless child has died 
| without a murmur, and in speechless language, % 


revealed to you the invisible—that you are proof against 
all the seductions of Atheistic philosophy ? These 
spring and bloom through the whole spiritual 
domain. They convey lessons full of moving truth in 
an universal language. Oh, what a lofty and enviable 
prerogative has he, in whose soul the fires of genius 
burn so brightly that by their light he can discover, 
amidst the darkness that envelopes our mortal nature, 


flowers 


the Patriarch’s ladder, on which the angels are ascend: | 


ing and descending— 








involuntarily exclaim as you gaze upon it, “ They die | “ From earth to Heaven, from Heaven to earth.” 

Strange that its very i Honors then, glorious honors to the _ illustrious 
brightness should reveal a shadowy glimpse of that fell foreigner, (stranger he cannot be) on our shores, whom 
reaper, into whose icy heart comes no tender sentiment! | God has honored, and who has been faithful to his 
And yet it is true that it excites in its very joyousness a trust, and is worthy of his dignity—no fawning syce 
current of emotions of close kindred with those which | _phancy, but frank and hearty admiration of the splendid | 
awake at the sight of a young and tender form, bending qualities which are not so much embodied in Charles | 
before the rough winds of the world, and silently gliding | Dickens, as reflected in those shadowy creations which 
from our embrace, and smiling even in the grasp of | have become our most delightful companions. It is 
death, passes far, far away in its freshness, from all that || often alledged that the portrait of “ Little Nell” is over 
might shade and sadden a longer residence here. It is| drawn. But one can hardly refrain from regarding 
a sight almost too sacred to be described with words; || as the most finished, as well as the most beautiful cree 
and those fine spirits who have worthily expressed the | tion of its author. When Zeuxis wished to present & 
emotions it excites, which have often struggled in the | the eye the personification of beauty, he assembled all 


young whom the Gods love.” 


hearts of those who knew no utterance for them, have, | the beauties of Greece, and by selecting and combining | 


scale ciccaiainbtieiaeani. 





in this superficial, unquiet, and unreflecting age, laid || separate featares from individuals of the whole mult- 
There are teachers whose | tude, he formed in his mind a perfect idea, or model, 
which he reflected upon his canvass. The picture w% 
natural, while it transcended any single effort of nature. 
is evidently not the portrait of individual 


us under deep obligations. 
lessons silently mould the character of a whole nation. | 
There are sowers who cast seed into a vegetative soil. | 
There are many passages bright, gleaming along Words- | « Little Nell” 
worth’s pages, and many scenes drawn by the author of | nature, but the transcript of an ideal. That it is nat” 
the “old curiosity shop,” which have made the scales | ral, is attested by universal sympathy. The pages that 
fall from our eyes, and discoverd to us angels traversing record her brief struggle, have been bedewed by gushing 
Go where you may, you shall find | tears, whose purity would have been stained by the ga 
domestic circles bowed in sadness—their hearts almost | of spectators. The character is so deep and perfect 
sundered by the violence of the shock that removed a that every species of moral beauty of this genus ™4) 
link from a chain that, to them was hallowed. Have | find in it 1ts counterpart, and in this respect, it rese™ 
you never seen a little boy who looked into your very | bles the creations of Shakspeare. Othello is not the 
soul, with eyes that emitted a supernataral splendor? | portrait of an individual, so much as the impersonalie® 
Who has not felt his whole nature stirred in its inmost | of the passion of jealousy, which is executed with sve 


the haunts of men. 


* 
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astonishing power, that every phase of the bitter pas- | 


sion may see its reflection therein, as ina mirror. And 
this same power of execution is manifest in Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Falstaff, and all the master-pieces. But 
this, by the bye, it being now only intended to advert to 
that attractive section of modern literature over which 
genius has reflected divine illustrations that were origi- 
nally gathered from the smiles and tears of infancy and 
childhood. 

In this matter, Wordsworth and Dickens are not 


alone. But Longfellow, Willis and Moore, have each | 
struck powerfully on this key note, whose vibrations , 


have elicited the sweetest music that has stirred the 
moral air since Heaven’s viewless minstrelsy was 
wafted over the hilltops of Judea. May the cherubs and 
spiritual creatures that hover in their vision, be their 
guardians in this naughty world, and their companions 


in the ineffable future. tt. 


Original. 
SUMMER. 


BY H. BEDLOW. 


1. 
A waze o’er the valley, a mist on the hills; 
The gushing of torrents, the laughter of rills ; 
A voice in the green woods, the musical din 
Of its light-tongued leaves, when the winds steal in, 
4 rustle of wings where the wild-flowers hide; 
And bathe their young lips in the clear cool tide ; 
Where the aspen and linden lean, trembling together, 
Like & breathless delight, in this beauteous weather. 
Il. 
Voluptuous winds on the waveless sea, 
Are faint; as a joy in its ecstasy; 
The clouds in the motionless calm of air; 
Are glassed in the ocean as calmly there, 
As if o’er its bosom still breathed the thrill 
Of that low voice, whispering—“ peace ! be still ;" 
For the spirits of Beauty, of Calm, and Love, 
Like the spirit of God, o’er the waters move. 
Ill. 
She hath come! she hath come with her rosy train; 
With her calm blue skies, and her gentle rain ; 
She hath thrown her robes o’er a thousand isles, 
Lying foamless in light of the blue sea’s smiles; 
She floats o’er the waves in the calm of noon, 
In the music and light of her leafy June 
She hath come, she hath come, for I hear her voice, 
Where the brooks laugh out, and the hills rejoice. 
IV. 
She hath come—there’s a prattle of silver streams, 


MER. 


_ She waves her green garlandry over the hills, 
That are glad in the voice of their thousand rills ; 
Their bright waters flash in her smile as they leap, 
Where the long grass bends to her breezy step, 
She hath spread her mantle of bright heath-bells ; 
In the wildwood depths, where her spirit dwells; 
The spirit who loveth the solitudes, 

And the soft green gloom of those solemn woods. 


Vi. 


| The skirts of her mantle of gold, doth trail, 

| O’er the star-like flowers of mead and vale ; 
Young flowers that burden the morning air 

| With fragrance—the form of their gentle prayer ; 

|| A voice like the murmur of many floods, 

Swells out from the depths of the stern old woods, 

|, That with petulant tossing to and fro, 

| Seem wroth with the breezes that vex them so. 


i! Vil. 


| When the noontide heat of her sun o’erpowers 
|| The exquisite life of these gentle flowers ; 
' At nightfall they breathe in delight anew, 
Their young leaves flecked with her silver dew, 
| And their tristful beauty at morn appears, 
| As if wet with the dew of their own sweet tears, 
Or the tears of Eve’s spirit, who o’er each stem 
| Had wept in her sorrow, when leaving them. 


Vill. 


" | Her voice is heard talking at earliest dawn, 


| Among the long leaves and the ripening corn, 

| When the young winds are full of a whispering, 

| That seems like the voice of some wondrous thing, 
| Some shape of light—and we wonder why 

|| Unseen in her beauty she floateth by. 

| Yet glassed in the rivers as a paradise, 

| We see her soft smile and her skyey eyes. 


| Oh, God, in this glorious world of thine, 


| Where much is beautiful—ad/ divine ; 

| Where Love, like a spirit, at morn, at noon, 

_ At the deep midnight, when the stars are strewn 
| O’er the boundless heaven—is dwelling ever, 
And life flows on like a gliding river ; 

| Dwells there a spirit that cannot bless 

| The gift of this infinite loveliness ? 


x. 


; 


Ob, Nature, thy footsteps are everywhere ; 





With a music as sweet as we hear in dreams : 


| On the morning mist, on the summer air, 


A voice on the mountain, a voice in the dell ; | On the clouds of the storm, in the tempest’s might; 


Where the rivulets gush, and the cool springs well ; 


An echo of gladness from bourn and from brake, 
And a murmur of winds on the sedgy lake, 
Where flowers, Narcissus-like lean, as though 
To clasp their sweet shadows in waves below. 


O’er the starry cope of the wizard night, 
On the ocean, o’er earth, on the mountain, in glen, 
_And deep in the passionate heart of men, 

Whose glorious being is part of thee ; 


His spirit a beam of Eternity. 
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and drawn around her head,—such a one as we regret 
to see discarded as too antiquated for wear, even by 


/matrons of seventy ;—might always have been found as 


an appendage to the door or windows,—the venerable 


| lady, whose business it was to receive the prescribed 


dues from the travellers on the road. A lady she was 
in the fullest sense of the word, notwithstanding the 
lowliness of her post,—one which she had long since 


and beautiful as it chiefly is, there cannot be described \| accepted to eke out a small pension as the widow ofa 
one view as comprizing a fuller number of the attributes |, Revolutionary soldier ;—and with her pleasant counter- 


of the picturesque, than that in which the A turn- 
pike-road, approaching from the depth of the valley 
through which it has led, turns abruptly to follow the 
course of the majestic stream; and for observation of 
this, a point more pleasant could not be descried than 
the little toll-house, seated in the angle thus formed. 
Back: of it, to the south, a mountain juts boldly into the 
river, which, after encircling several of the gems of 
islets for which it is noted, winds rapidly round its base, 
and is girdled into the aspect of a lake, by the corres- 
ponding curve of the opposite shore, whose smooth, 
green slope is overlooked by hills of innumerable forms, 
and ever-varying colors. 





Confining the view on the 
north, and near enough for the observer to distinguish 
the fantastic shapes of its crags with trees between their 
clefts, runs a similar eminence, and to the right, as far 
as the eye can reach, extends an undulating valley of 
alternate forest and field, as noble and luxuriant as 
nature and industrious cultivation can make them. 

The toll-house, itself, as it stood some years ago, was 
a feature altogether worthy to honor the foreground of 
any portion of the view. It was an humble structure of 
rough stone, but so thickly covered and closely surrounded 
by creepers and shrubs, that careful scrutiny was required 
to detect its material. Its sides, and partially its roof, 
were overrun with the gay and beautiful trumpet-tlower, 
which bloomed upon it through the summer as richly as 
in its southern home, and the spaces between the slender 
posts of the little porches, front and back, were filled up 
with the latticing of the graceful but neglected hop-vine, 
amidst whose clusters of delicate tassels were mingled 
the glowing blossoms of the nasturtium. 

As to the garden which lay beside it, the tasteful 
arrangement of its several beds, its pea-vine hedges and 
*bean-vine bowers,” often tempted the passers-by to 
ask admittanee for a nearer examination, and seldom 
failed to draw from them, while enjoying it, expressions 
of surprize as well as admiration. The truth was, that, 
instead of the unvaried display of daffodils and ladies’ 
slippers and poppies and marigolds common to country 
gardens, here was collected a rich store from the 
treasures of our fields and woods, which kept the 
borders in one continued blessoming from March to 
November. And of the same parentage was the shrub- 
bery so liberally disposed about the domain,—wild 
roses, fragrant azaleas, the sumach with its scarlet 








cones and dark, shining leaves, and the aronia and 
flowering raspberry, all growing and blooming the more 


profusely for their culture. | 
Then, in her scrupulously neat attire,—a dark gown, | 


a book-muslin kerchief and a thin cap, carefully crimped 





| ance and intelligent replies, she seldom failed to interest 


any one who might have made an advance towards 
conversation, whilst she discharged the duties of her 
office. 

The other inmate of the toll-house, for there were but 
two, would have been a picture by herself, any where. 
This was Anne Grayling, the grand-daughter and name- 
sake of the worthy personage we have introduced; a 
young girl to whom the epithets of Hebe-like, sylph- 
like and fairy-like, to say nothing of others less classical 
and poetic, had been lavishly accorded, by such romantic 
travellers as had been fortunate enough to catch a 
glimpse of her healthful, youthful, artless grace and 
beauty. In character she was exactly what her frank, 
yet gentle manners, and sparkling countenance indicated, 
—innocent, affectionate and light-hearted. With no 
companion but her grand-mother, with nothing to disturb 
nor excite her, aspiring to nothing but equalling the 
housewifely skill of her aged instructress; longing for 
nothing more inaccessible thar’ some new shrub or 
flower for her garden stock, her days, until her sixteenth 
year, had passed in perpetual sunshine. 

- But at that time a new world began to open before 
her. A few old novels, whose outsides she had always 
reverenced as coeval with her grand-mother, and which 
all bedimmed with mould and smoke, had, as far as her 


recollection extended, occupied a shelf, in company with | 


a clasped Bible, “‘ Mrs. Glass’s Cookery,” and Weems’s 
Histories; at last attracted in her a desire for a closer 
acquaintance. Their contents, with their multiplied 
concomitants of loves, murders, stratagems and broken 
hearts, had all the effects that are natural consequences 
when such exciting love is submitted to a susceptible 
and an untutored mind. They infested her with a habit 
of day-dreaming, which changed her feelings, pursuits and 
desires. The inconsiderate kindness of her brother, ® 
promising youth, who was situated in an extensive city 
bookstore, while it somewhat refined, greatly aggravated 
the propensity. Inhis anxiety to furnish her with meansof 
amusement, he consigned to her, by every opportunity, 
packages of such unsaleable romances a8 his employer 
allowed him to remove from the shelves, and in a short 
time, she grew as fully acquainted with the modes of 
thinking and acting among lords and ladies, with the 
customs of kings and queens drawing-rooms, and 
Devonshire House, and Almacks,— 


“ Where nobles bend the gartered knee,” 
and of Courts and Castles and Halls and Parks, as if 


she had lived among them all the days of her life. 
She had not before been ignorant of her beauty, thst 
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| changed owners. The report was confirmed by the 
_ “rival of a plain, decent-looking Englishman who 


, as if 


’y that 


} newspapers had taught her that a nobleman was no 


whata ridiculous figure she would have made in the various | 


_ become white and soft as those of poetry, and her former 
| amusements were cast aside as incompatible with her 
| aspirations. Her position, by exposing herself to frequent, 


| him, if her grand-mother’s occupation required it, al 


_ dignity with which she had formerly acted as her sub- 
stitute, noticed the change with alarm, and not being | 
_ ble to understand it, wondered “ what had come over 


_ when a beautiful farm lying along the foot of the moun- 
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is, she was well aware of her rosy cheeks, her bright | 
eves and her white teeth; but now, the little round | 
dressing-glass, that had'surmounted her grand-mother’s | 
bureau for some fifty years, was studied with a more | 
intelligent regard. ‘She could not, indeed, decide 
whether she had the Grecian contour, the intellectual 
cast or the style piqguante, but she was in no doubt 
about the waviness of her hair, the extraordinary length 
and silken gloss of her eye-lashes, and the delicate curve 
of her upper lip, and she valued them accordingly. 
They became the foundation of all her expectation. 
How often had similar endowments elevated their | 
possessor to rank and fortune! And her ideas of rank | 
and fortune did not stop at the reasonable point of well- | 
filled ware-houses, a carriage and pair and a three or | 
four story dwelling, with appurtenances to correspond ; 
they centred in coronets and endless rent-rolls. The 





longer a phoenix on this side of the ocean, and after 
learning how many English Marchionesses and French | 
Countesses and German Baronesses had sprung from | 
American soil, she unconsciously allowed a vague fancy 
to creep into her mind that such a lot might not be 


above her own destiny ! 





Poor Anne! had she been less pretty or less graceful, 
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| diminished when it was ascertained that he was making 
| arrangements for the erection of a new mansion-house, 
| and that he was not acting in his own right, but as the 
agent of a family who would take possession as soon as 
a dwelling could be prepared for their reception. 

Anne, of course, had now fresh and welcome food for 
speculation. Her interest was heightened by uncer- 
tainty, for, the agent being a silent, »mcommunicative 
sort of person, little was known of the pretensions of the 
Their name, however, settled the 

It was Howard, and as she had 


expected neighbors. 
subject in her mind. 
read of— 

* All the blood of all the Howards ;” 
and of— 


** All the rank of Howard’s line ;” 


she took it as a sufficient guarantee of their greatness. 
Her conjectures, however, she had for sometime kept 
| to herself, but one day, after the English farmer and his 
concerns had been a subject of conversation between her 
grand-mother and a visitor, she inadvertently remarked, 
| “I have no doubt, grand-mother, that the family are of 
noble blood.”’ 
| “Of noble blood !” repeated the old lady, gazing at 
her through her spectacles. 
Undetermined whether her exclamation was one of 








phases of her new phantasy! her manners were re-| 
modelled according to those of the latest heroine, and || 
her limited wardrobe to agree with them; she composed i 
speeches for every emergency into which a heroine might | 
be thrown, and treasured them in her memory, and she 

entered into pursuits which would be indispensible to || 
some imaginary situation. She attempted music on a) 
time-worn spinnet, the pride of her grand-mother’s early l 
days, though it had hardly a dozea of available keys || 
left, and in her walks she found a pencil and paper for | 
sketching quite indispensible. Her necessary occupe- | 


tions were neglected or slighted, that her hands might |! 





though but brief contact with strangers, favored these 
vagaries, and if a stranger presented himself of rather 
better appearance than ordinary, she would wait on 


trembling and embarrassed through an incipient conjec- 
ture that he might be connected with her own futurity. 
The old lady, who had been proud of the readiness and || 





the child. * 
This state of affairs had continued better than a year, 


tain in front of the toll-house was announced to have 
established himself, with his family, upon it, and attracted 


considerable curiosity in the neighborhood by several 
novelties in his mode of farming. Thecuriosity was not 








ignorance or of reprehension, for she was a staunch 
republican, Anne thought it best to come to the point in 
a more round-a-bout way, and, after a pause, she asked, 
“« Did you ever see a nobleman, grand-mother,—a lord ?’” 

“ Bless us, child! how can you be so ignorant! don’t 
you know that there are no such people in this country? 
Iam sure, I have taught you the Declaration of Indee 
pendence by heart, and the very beginning of it says, 
“‘ that all men are born free and equal!” 

“Certainly, grand-mother,—but—but there used to 
be lords sometimes.” 

“« Yes, in old continental times,—about the old French 
war, or so. There were Lord Dunmore, and Lord 
Fairfax, and Lord Londonn, and Lord Baltimore that I 


have heard of, but that was before my time.” 


“Oh, 1 don’t mean them,—they were governors, and 
such official people,” said Anne. 

“ They were a great deal better than some of the 
nobility that came after them. They were very worthy 
men, mostly,—the more the pity that they were not 
good republicans. In the Revolution we had lords 
enough ;—Lord Cornwallis, Lord Howe, Lord Perey 
and the rest, that we sent home with a flea in their ears. 
I had many a heart-ache on their account, for your 
grand-father was in the service. Besides the anxiety of 
having our husbands and brothers in the war, we poor 
women were in constant fear from their robbiug us of 
our cattle and horses and produce. Thervery poultry 
was not safe from their pillaging.” 

“ But, grand-mother, it was not the generals that did 
that!” 

“T suppose they profited by it when it was done !”” 
said the old Tady sharply ; “it is a very sensible proverb 
that ‘ the receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the thief.’ 
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I never could bear to hear of a lord since. Even Lord |! heroine could not even dignify with the title of a “ cottage 


Stirling, who was on our side. I would have respected | ornée.”’ 

him a great deal more if it had not been for his title ; | The owners were now anxiously looked for, and, 
but I suppose he could not help having it, and would | before there was time for much impatience, they arrived, 
have been glad enough to get rid of it. Then, in the | —an elderly lady, with her three daughters, who passed 
South, there was that vile Lord Rawdon; old as I am] |) through the gate in an unpretending close carriage and 
can hardly avoid shedding tears, when I think of his l arranged themselves in their new abode as if determined 
barbarous murdefof Colonel Hayne—” } to be at home at once. 

“ Why, grand-mother, have you not heard that that There was certainly very little of the pomp ani 
story is not true?” interrupted Anne; “ it has been | “hauteur of rank in the air of any of them, at least ir 
discovered, that, on the oaniveny, Lord Rawdon did all | “that of the two youngest of the ladies, who were soos 
he could to save Colonel Hayne.’ | known by sight all over the neighborhood. They wer 

“A pretty discovery! as if people, that have sprung | | handsome, sf spirited looking girls, with a high bloom of 
up long since, could know more about it than we, who | _complexion, a firmness of figure and a freedom of move 
heard of every thing as it passed! you talk like a Tory, | ‘| ment that, at a glance, characterized them as English 
child, which is very unnatural in you, and very disre- } They rode over the valley far and near, unattended; 
spectful to me, who have taken such great pains to| clambered among the rocks to the tops of the mountains, 

| and even ventured down the farther sides; and, ins 
| light skiff, built to their order, rowed, with their own 
, hands, among the little islets of the river, and all with 
| so much ease, that questions were started, by such 
exhibitions of physical strength and activity, as © 
| whether they could really have been “brought » 
| ladies.” 
| But if this pair were lacking of qualifications to excite 
much romantic interest, the deficiency was amply com 
| pensated by those of their elder sister, whose appearance, 
lin its love lines, delicacy and fragility, could only, it 
| seemed to Anne, find an emblem in the shadowy wind 
flower which trembled in her path. She was a womu 
of about twenty-five, evidently in infirm health, whieb 
had reduced her figure to a striking contrast with thow 
It was exceedingly slender, with? 


instruct you in the true principles.” 

“Finding that she was getting still farther from the 
mark, Anne returned, with the more direct observation, 
“IT do wonder what sort of a house this English family 
will build.” 

“ I don’t know, but I think it is very foolish to put it 
so far up the hill.” 

“Oh! that is on account of the fine prospect.” 

“Nonsense, child! if they wished to look at the 
prospect, they could walk up, and it would be all the |) 
pleasanter for not being seen every day. It will put 
them to the expense of digging a well, as there is no 
water in that direction, for several acres. And, besides || 
that, they will have to make a lane.” 

“T suppose they will make an avenue, 

“And that would waste more of their land than a 
lane; if they would build near the road, ground and 
fencing might be saved. I havn't a very high opinion 
of their management from what I can understand of 
their projects. They are actually commencing the 
foundation in the skirts of the woods yonder.” 

“ Why, grand-mother, that will be delightful ! 
will turn the woods into a park.” 

“It would be a very foolish thing, then. If they 
were to clear it, the land would make one of the best 
fields on the place, besides yielding a great deal of profit 
by the timber. It is a pity to see such fine oak and pine 
and poplar growing too old for use. It is now in its 
prime, and if it was cut down and saved, it would be 
the finest building lumber I know of. There is plenty 
of wood on the place, besides that, to do for fuel these 
thirty years, and it is bad farming to keep more standing 

than is needed, particularly when the ground would 


” said Anne. 
_of the young girls. 


excited by its exquisite proportions. Her feature 
were of remarkable regularity, and ‘her complexio, 
| without the paleness of sickness, was transparently white. 
They 
and one in which sweetness was more gracefully ble 
with dignity. 

All this Anne ascertained at intervals. It was rarely 
that she saw the fair invalid, and then only as she me 
‘her, supported by her mother or sisters in her walks: 
and the timidity which she felt at encountering, for th 
first time in her life, persons whom she regarded # 
vastly her superiors, prevented her from taking 9 pr 
tracted survey, as well as from perceiving the comp!laisa” 
admiration with which the fair strangers always regarde! 
herself. Two or three months passed without a neart’ 
intercourse, our heroine having been instructed, by the 
pages of her library, that the first advances ought ” 
come from the highest in rank. Her grand-mothet 
however, knew and cared little about dignities, and 
| having a proper appreciation of neighborly duties, 
struck an acquaintance without scruple or difficulty. 

A pressing invitation for Anne to visit at the cottag* 
followed, and after hesitating in hopes, fears and co” 
jectures troublesome enough for a more momento# 
occasion, she net¥¥d herself to comply. But while # 


produce well,” 

Anne gave up the attempt of exciting sympathy in 
her expectations, and resumed the silent enjoyment of 
her visions, which pictured “a stately structure frowning 
down, in aristocratic pride, on her humble home.” 


Much, however, to her disappointment, and to the 
disdain of the utilitarians of the country-side, her grand- 
mother inclusive, who expected to see a square “ double 
houss,"’ of substantial brick or stone, it epeedily assumed 
the form of a frame cottage, roomy, but plain, which our | 











| Janguor and feebleness of movement that could not have | 
| failed to change to a painful sympathy the admiration 
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was approaching by the new lane,—it had not assumed 
the consequential breadth of an avenue, her courage } 
half failed her, as the idea struck her that all this out: | 
ward simplicity might have been assumed to avoid | 
observation, and that the interior of the residence might | 
be fully commensurate with the high name of its occu- | 
pants. Luckily, as it proved, the younger ladies per-| 
ceived ber as she advanced, and, coming out to meet 
her, she was obliged to abandon her plans for a retreat. 
Having, from the kindness of her reception, at length | 


gained confidence to look around her, she took a view | 


of the apartment, into which she had been conducted, 


and, to her momentary relief, she found nothing even to | 


excite her surprize. To be sure, the tables were of 
mahogany, instead of walnut and wild cherry, such as | 
she had been accustomed to, and the chairs had rush | 
seats, instead of wooden ones, and there was a hair-| 
cloth sofa, which far eclipsed the huge leather-covered | 


couch,—one of the antiquities of the toll-house, and a | 
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conjectures could not find the slightest clue. Mrs. 
Howard treated her with an assiduous tenderness, that 
seemed at times to be blended with commiseration, and 
the girls, as if fearful of wounding her by their exuberant 
cheerfulness, assumed a gentleness and solicitude, in 
their attentions to her, which on other occasions they 
seldom exhibited. Anne perceived in her abundant 


| elements for a heroine and fashioned them accordingly. 


Louisa, at the same time, was also making observa- 
tions. It had been easy to discover the imaginative 
character of her pupil, but it was not until their intercourse 
became perfectly familiar that she ascertained how per- 
niciously it had been acted on, by her recent course of 
reading. When she had detected it, with her usual 
beneficent energy, she prepared herself to attempt 
eradicating the evil. 

On the bank of the river, a few yards below the toll 
house, and separated from it by the road, there was a 
pile of rocks, surrounded by hillocks of soft, green sod, 


| rally did with better success. 


| tity of pursuing. 


piano-forte, which bore an enviable superiority to the || and shaded by a clump of spreading old sycamores, 
old spinnet; but there was nothing wonderful in any | which had been a favorite resort to Anne from her 
of these things. There were, indeed, a few good paint- } childhood. 
ings, hanging about in plain frames, which she looked || bring her books and her knitting, and alternately work 
at with veneration, presuming them to have belonged to |} and read and dream away whole hours. It had now 
the palmy days of Rome and Florence, but she was '| become as much the haunt of the English girls, who had 
afterwards disappointed to hear that they had been | found it a safe and convenient harbor for their skiff, and 
executed by a nephew of Mrs. Howard's. | generally made it their landing place. Louisa, too, 

“An amateur, of course ?”’ said Anne. || visited it with them sometimes, and hither Anne el 


Here, in latter times, she had been wont to 


“No, an artist,—a young man who derives considerable || panied her one evening when the girls were prepa 
profit from his profession,’’ answered one of the ladies. || for a rowing excursion to one of the islands. 
Anne soon became the daily companion of the two 


Anne 

| preferred her conversation to the mere physical amuse- 
_ments of her sisters, and declining their solicitations to 
join them, she arranged a couple of moreen cushions, as 
| a seat for her instructress, which they had brought 
| down with them, and commenced interrogating her on 


girls, but she before long gave up all hope of talking 
over, with them, the doings in high life, in which her 
thoughts were so much absorbed. Sensible and well- 
informed they were, in an unusual degree, but, from a 
peculiarly happy temperament, they seemed so much to 
enjoy the amusements and occupations of their present 
situation, as almost to keep their former course of life || You seem particularly curious about the scenes and 
out of view. | characters of foreign high-life, my dear Anne, for an 
| American girl,” said Louisa, smiling, though sadly ; 
“‘and as I think I may do you a service, I shall give 
I think 


_I now know you-well enongh to be assured that my 


her cherished topics with even more eagerness than 
usual. 


To Louisa, therefore, their elder sister, 
she was obliged to direct her inquiries, which she gene- 
This lady, whose 
accomplishments of mind and benevolence of heart, 
equalled her personal beauty, perceived, after very 
little intercourse, evidences of much latent talent in her || confidence will be safe in your hands. 
young neighbor, and through a desire of directing itinto|| My sisters, through delicacy towards me, do not 
* proper channel, as much as for an employment which | often speak of our affairs previous to our arrival here, 
would agreeably lighten the many hours, during which || therefore, you may not know that our father was a 
her ill-health confined her to her room, she proposed | merchant in one of the large provincial towns of England; 
assisting her in such branches of knowledge as would 1 —nothing more I assure you,—I perceive that you look 
be most useful to her, and, as yet, bad had no opportu- || disappointed at the avowal. An excellent father he 
dred an Anne was too conscious of her own || was, always endeavoring to instil into the minds of his 
deficiencies not to avail herself eagerly of the offer, and | children, principles calculated to make them happier in 
ae of every day was devoted to such study as she this world, and more fitted for a better. One of his 
— | || most earnest efforts was to teach us to be satisfied with 
uring their frequent commanication Anne became | the station of life in which it had pleased Providence to 
“rongly attached to her new friend. Independent of | place us, and to seek to adorn and elevate it by the 
kindness that elicited her gratitude and affection, || means which He had entrusted to our hands. That a 
re was a mystery about her, which afforded ample | course of usefulness and virtue was the only one worthy 
indulgence to herimagination. She intuitively perceived of rational gid enlightened beings, and that each might 
that her bodily infirmities were connected with severe, exemplify it in his peculiar spher@, Happy would it 
mental trials, but as to what these could have been, her | have been for me had my ipvaluable parent been spared 


| you a history of my experience among them. 
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to enforce his precepts by his untiring example, but he | 
was taken from us before my time of temptation came. | 
At his death, which happened in my sixteenth year, we 
were left in possession of the comforts we had shared 
during his life, and, in the undisturbed possession of this 
sufficiency, I might have remembered his instructions, 
but, what, at the time, appeared still better fortune, 
awakened me to new aspirations. 


“ My father’s death was followed, in the course of a 
year, by that of an uncle, a half-brother of my mother’s, 
who by unusual success in commerce had accumulated a 
fortune that, in this country, would be considered | 
immense, and I was left his sole heiress. The event | 
was altogether unexpected to every one. He had not 
passed the prime of life, and from his health and vigor, 
seemed promised with length of days; therefore, though 
he was a bachelor, no expectations were founded, at 
least by our family, on his favor, and the caresses and 
indulgences, which he had always lavished on me, in 
preference to my sisters, were attributed merely to a 
capricious partiality excited by a degree of beauty I 
possessed beyond theirs. His will was considered a 
singular one, being principally made up of strictures 
and suggestions on the subject of my education. After 
reasoning upon my present attainments, as being unsuited 
to a woman of fortune, he directed that I should be 
placed at a fashionable London boarding-school, which 
eras there to remain until I should have attained 


age of nineteen years, against which time, he felt | 


assured, by his knowledge of my abilities, that I should 
be so fully perfected in all elegant accomplishments as 
to do credit to his regard. In the merely ornamental 
parts of female education, I was, indeed, not very profi- 
cient, my father having considered them as of minor 
importance, but in other particulars, I had been much 
more carefully instructed than is common with girls of 
my age. The strict observance of my uncle’s wishes, 
however, was a condition of my inheritance, and my 
mother, with many misgivings and much affectionate 
and admirable advice, consigned me to the care of 
strangers. 

“My character has been so changed, that it would 
be difficult for any one who has known me but a 
short period to conceive what I was then. Full of 
ambition, imagination and sensibility, my mind was 
one that required constant watchfulness and judicious 
guidance. But after I left home there was no one to 
supply me with these. What I had been taught to 
regard as very prominent defects, appeared in the 
worldly eyes under which I was placed, as my strongest 
advantages, and all restraint was withdrawn. Talents, 
mental acquirements and accomplishments were esti- 
mated, not as delightful sources of rational enjoyment 
to their pdéasessor, nor for the benefits they could confer 
on others, but only so far as they could become ministers 
to vanity by attracting the applause of the crowd. In 
my reading, the object pointed out to me was the culti- 
vation of the taste, more than the enlar nt of the 
understanding. Poetry was recommended, not such as 
tends to purify tH® heart, but such as cannot fail to 





arouse the passions, and the excess of feeling, which | 
had been taught to curb, thus found new excitement, 
and became more ungovernable for its long restraint. 
Romances, also, were given me, as a means of refining 


’ 
my manners, with no restriction other than that they 


should bear the stamp of fashion and popularity for the 





day, and my fancy, already too ungovernable was 
| fostered into the most dangerous exuberance. 
| course of study was too much in accordance with my 


My new 


natural inclinations not to be delightful, and my old 
home lessons were gradually, and not unwillingly 
forgotten. 

“ At length my time for remaining at school drew to 
a conclusion; I had too much ambition, and was too 
strongly impressed with the nominal value of personal 
accomplishments not to have availed myself to the 
utmost of the means of improvement within my reach, 
and with a feeling of exultation, I believed that no 
expectation formed of me by my deceased uncle was 
unfounded. But I now had a fresh source of excitement. 
The aim of all my pursuits, as pointed out to me for the 
last three years, was to shine in society, and a conside 
ration on which of late I brooded much, was my 
uncertainty as to the circle in which they were to be 
exercised. From my intercourse with my fellow-pupils, 
and yet more from the influence of the order of reading 
in which I had indulged, with so much avidity, I hed 
imbibed the idea that there was neither dignity nor 
refinement without the exclusive pale of rank and 
fashion, and I thought of returning to my former ass~ 
ciations with reluctance amounting to disgust. My 
unhappiness was aggravated by the exulting impatience 
of two of my companions, whose time expired with 
mine, and who, belonging to a family of considerable 
pretensions, were to be immediately introduced to the 
world. But the bitter though secret repinings with 
which I constantly dwelt on the inferiority of my birth, 
were at last unexpectedly removed. A lady of good 
position in fashionable society, though of small fortane, 
who was to act as chaperone to my friends, proposed, 
on their representations to receive an introduction 





me, and professing an interest in my character and 
manners, though doubtless really actuated by the hand: 
some premium her services would command, made * 
condescending offer to bring me out at the same time. 


“‘T entered upon my new career, and for a short time 
I felt as if I had obtained the summit of happiness. | 
j was fascinated by the magnificence and taste sm 
seeming enjoyment that surrounded me; but soon the 
spirit, which had led me thus far received a fresh impube- 
I was but one among hundreds in the sphere which! 
had so passionately longed to reach, and I determined 
to use every energy to place myself on a level with 
those I saw the most admired. In this, too, I was no 


unsuccessful. A paragraph in the Court Journal 
abundantly fulsome and silly, about my beauty, fortum 
and accomplishments, pronounced me “ the most sv 
cessful debutante of the season,” and throughout th 
fashionable campaign, I supported a reputation of mor? 








| than ordinary brilliancy. 
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hI «But the season passed. I had been initiated into || concern and inquiry,—his temper, disposition and moral 
the secrets of a life of fashion, and was disappointed and \and religious principles, I feared to take into considera- 
disheartened to find that pride and selfishness were its | tion. Determined, if possible, to believe what I hoped, 
main springs. I had learnt to understand the ground |'I avoided the mention of his name, lest | might hear of 
hey on which I stood,—that my wealth alone was the attrac- || some trait or action which my sense of right should 
the y : tion that bought me the adulation of the great and the | scruple to approve. Even to my mother I did not 
-_ gay, and that, without it, the pretensions which I | confide my attachment until advice was useless, and 
founded on my intellect and my person would have | opposition would have been too late. 

been laughed to scorn. My naturally delicate constitu- “We are married, and satisfied with the full estab- 
old tion had suffered from incessant dissipation, and I | lishment of my rank, I retired with my husband into 
longed for rest and quietness. I knew that I could best || the country. Here, with the veil of society and of my 








ngly 
" find them at home, but my sensitiveness on the score of || own wilful self-deception withdrawn, my observation 
we my precarious elevation opposed my inclinations. There | was concentrated on the man whom I had so blindly 
“a was an alternative, however, which seemed to promise ||chosen, and its results filled me with unspeakable 
ial me all the repose I required, and the security of position, | anguish and dismay. I found that he was not only 
ie which I felt was necessary to its indulgence; and, at || heartless intmeasurably beyond all whose selfishness I 
ach the same time, to realize the overwrought visions of | had despised and contemned, but profligate to a degree 
7. devoted affection which poetry and fiction had taught | difficult for a pure-minded woman to conceive; that my 
wa me to cherish. | hopes of intellectual and domestic enjoyment in his 
oie “ Like all women of fortune, who are not deficient in || society were the vainest dreams, for that, to him, any 
+ the personal attractions, I had not only many nominal || thing beyond the excitement of the most reckless and 
side _ admirers, but many declared suitors. Had my views | debasing dissipation, was a wonder and a scorn. His 
ra pointed to rank alone, I was not wanting in opportunities | sole object in seeking my hand, had been to obtain 
. he = gratify them, for, on my first coming out, several _means for the prosecution of his pleasures, and he did 
ils calculating aristocrats, who would gladly have shared the || not hesitate to acknowledge his motive, nor to boast of 
dine ~ legacy of the opulent trader, made proposals for my | his success. The conviction was appalling, but I durst 


hand. But I had then been too much elated with my 1 not complain. I had taken the most important step in 
fancied advantages, to readily forego them, and besides | my earthly career, without a thought of the approbation 
the romance of my age and of my peculiar turn of mind | of Heaven, without even the precaution of worldly pr . 
was at its height, and I had determined to allow no || dence; I had subjected reason, principle and conscience, 
motives to guide me save those of the heart. A proper | to a blind idolatry, and I felt that I must bow myself to 
object, as I flattered myself, now appeared, and I the chastisement. 
submitted myself to their entire control. ! “ After a time, which my husband spent in all the 
“ Among those who had lately joined my train, there | amusement of the neighborhood, without even a show 
was a young nobleman whose exterior was all that | of regard to my comfort, we returned to town. My 
could captivate an imagination like mine. He was | appearance had changed with my mental sufferings { 


hed 
y not 
and 


7 
£23 
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with 

birth ; poor, but of high family, and had attained by his | my vivacity and desire for distinction were gone; I was 

good graces of person and manners a place in society, which | no longer an object of speculation, and I became com- 
| without wealth it is little more than an impossibility to || paratively neglected. My husband saw it with irrita- 





reach. I was too much dazzled to look beneath the l tion, for, tenacious of his own eclat, he could not bear 
surface of his character, and to suspect his designs as I that any one so closely connected with himself, should 
did those of others. Though I had evidences of having | be overlooked. He insisted that I should renew 
attracted his notice before, it was late in the season | efforts which had obtained for me my former distine- 
when he preferred his suit,—a circumstance which, in | tion, and taunted me with the want of birth, which 
7) another, I would have attributed to a hope of a still | would always make such efforts necessary. I endea- 
more eligible alliance, but which, in him, I fancied a) vored to obey him, but the power to succeed was no 
} delay arising from a desire to study me the longer and || longer at my command. 
the more closely. He was a man of rank and of the | “‘ How yearningly I wished to be again among my 
» world, and I perceived him to be, therefore, one of first and only true friends, in the station I was born to, 
honor. His Opinions were quoted and referred to, and | where natural affections were cherished, and not re- 
I persuaded myself that his mind must have been more | pressed, and domestic virtues were sought and honored, 
than merely brilliant, and his attainments more than || instead of being a theme fora jest and a sneer! My 
 “*perficial, to be thus valued, and that he had discovered || husband’s family soon ceased to treat me as one of 
tnd appreciated my own. His taste in beauty and || themselves, and lost no opportunity to impressane with 
—_ elegance was considered critically fastidious, but with a || @ sense of their sacrifices in admitting me to share their 
= > beppy consciousness of my acknowledged superiority, I | name. Notwithstanding this, they assumed a control 
fortum F 5 felt that few could more fully satisfy it. He was |jover me, which, without. appearing authoritative, re- 
rat . Py te proud, but I believed that he had || strained my intercourse with my own relations, whose 
vee Pr im me abundant qualities to counterbalance any || worth I only mow properly appreciated. So far this 
Jection to my origin. The points, which, according || was carried, that my mother and sisters never once saw 
®my early training, should have been those of particular | my husband. Two years thus wretchedly passed, my 
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health gradually declining, until I was obliged to with- 
draw altogether from society, while my husband re- 
mained in it, as one of its most admired ornaments. 
After the first year, he had ceased to feign a regard for |, 
me, and, indeed, even to keep up the appearance of a 
connection, and, at length, to add the last stroke to my 
misery, he left the country with a beautiful and fash- 
ionable woman, the wife of another. 
“Tt is useless to attempt describing my feelings when |, 
I found myself thus deserted. His neglect, pointed and 
cruel as it was, could not stifle all the unbounded affec- 
tion with which I had once regarded him, and I had 
fondly hoped that when maturer years had satiated his 
love of pleasure, I might enjoy with him at least, 
portion of the happiness which my early dreams had 
painted for me. 
hopes, I was reduced literally to poverty. In my way- 
ward confidence and romantic generosity, I had obsti- 
nately rejected the entreaties of my friends, to have a 
part of my fortune secured to myself, and he was in 
possession of every farthing, so unreservedly, that I 
could not expect to recover even a pittance. The 
friends that, through vanity and ambition, I had aban- 
doned, now came forward to be my soothers. For a 
long, long time, I was confined to a bed of sickness in 
my mother’s house, but, at length, through God’s bles- 
sing, my body and mind were sufficiently restored by 


affectionate sympathy and kind nursing, to enable me 
| favorable aspect. 


join the family circle again. Yet I could not remain 
ranquil, when every day brought me rumors of the 
world of which I had so much reasen to be wearied, 
and where every one who approached me, regarded me 
as an object of pity or of curiosity. A brother of my 


father’s, who some years ago, had established himself | 


in business in New-York, frequently sent us favorable 


Besides the disappointment of my 
' 





| importance, 





representations of this country, and hither accordingly | 
we came. 

“ And now, my dear Anne,” concluded the lady, lay- | 
ing her thin, white hand on the head of her young audi- 
tress, who, touched by her voice and manner, yet more 
than by her story, sat sobbing beside her; “ I leave you 
towderive such a lesson from what I have told you, as 
your good sense may point out to you. In external cir- 
cumstances, your situation is so dissimilar to mine, 
that I attempt to draw no parallels. 1 have not confi- 


ded mv trials to you, to excite your sympathy, for I 
believe that the mere knowledge that I have had cause | 


for unhappiness, would be sufficient to command it from | 


selves the effort, however painful we may find it, when | 


others.” 
The mind of our heroine had so far improved under 


I} ken. 
| door, whose person was an embodyment of her m*_ 
exalted ideas of manly beauty. 
\thirty, was tall and elegantly formed, and though} 
‘dress was of the plain and substantial kind, denot{ 
the practised traveller, his whole appearance besp® 
Had a hero been rais# 
‘up for her by the wand of a fairy, he could not bet” 
been more to her mind. He, however, gave no pm 
On entering oe 
|coach, he scarcely looked around him, but throws) 
| himself into a vacant seat, stretched himself along *) 
you, but because I think that we should no: spare our- | jas far as the limits of the vehicle would allow, and ¥® i 
‘his head turned back, gazed intently, until the horse) 
our <a can afford beneficial instruction to | _were put in motion, upon the sign which swung ot 








x 





| ble that some of his family should hasten to him wi. 
out delay. The age and infirmities of Mrs. Graylin 
| prevented her from undertaking the journey, and Any 
was hurried off in her stead, under the charge of, 
neighboring merchant, who happenegl to be going » 
the city at the time. 


A novel-reading girl of seventeen, who can undertak 


a journey without feeling, what, from her hopes, » 
pears almost a presentiment that its results will bem 
important passage in her history, is a rare instance, 
and the affection operated upon Anne, even whilst se 
was making her hasty preparations. 
account of her brother, whom she dearly loved, had 
a || indeed, a restraining effect, but the natural buoyancy 
|her youth and inexperience, saved her from a protre 


Her anxiety, « 


ted dejection at merely a probable danger. She m 


velled, too, in a stage coach, the scene of so many adver 


tures, and as the distance required the greater portie 
of two days, she had, after she started, abundant tim 
for the indulgence of her fancy. For the first day, how 
ever, she met with nothing to realize her lucubration 
Her fellow-travellers were a couple of country merchans 
like her escort, who talked about sugar, cotton, a 
whiskey, with the occasional addition of a way-passr 
ger, by whom the conversation was varied with « 
equally interesting discussion on corn, lumber or clove 


| seed. 


But the next morning matters began to assume a mor 


professional acquaintance with things in that lm 
something of a connoiseur in baggage, she at om 


decided that they were to have the company of som” 


| persons of quite a different stamp. She was not mist 
A gentleman presented himself at the co 


a man of the highest fashion. 


of anticipations in unison with her’s. 


} them. 


its present vourse of regular training, as to have an inc*- from her excessive consciousness and vague expe 


pient perception of its predominant weakness, therefore, 
10 her reflections, it was not long before she dlevovered | 
to what the benevolent wishes of her friend were di- | 


tions. She feared to scrutinize the stranger, lest 
countenance should betray her, and when twiee 
|, thrice she did glance at him, and found his eyes ™ 


rected. Before, howcver, there had been time for more on her face, she turned away with such trepidatio" 
than good resolutions, a letter to her grandmother prevented her from seeing that they were as vaca 


turned her thoughts into another channel. 


Her brother | | interest, as if her pretty features had been a blank. 
had been taken seriously ill, and it was thought advisa- |! course she presumed that during the intermediate ™ 


7 lis Cem bo La ter-e, 


On stopping to take up passenger 
at a village, where the road merged in one of great — 
Anne noticed that several large tru” 
were ranged on the tavern porch, and being, from i — 







He looked to be abit” 





Never had Anne felt so uncomfortable, as te 
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he kept them on the same object. Through the whole i 
day he did not utter a single word, and Anne was | ha 
, Mr. Wheatley, her protector, || 
frequently addressed her, but from supposing that every | 
word would be noticed, she feared to open her lips, and | 


almost equally silent. 


when she did so, she stammered and blundered in such | 


ness to talk to her concern about her brother, ceased to 
distur) her, and performed any little attention necessary 
"to her comfort, in silence. Thus, towards evening, they 

reached the city, and the stranger was set down at a 
* fashionable hotel, leaving Anne to her conjectures as to 


~ their future meeting. 


“ That seems to be a strange, proud chap, in spite of 


his good looks,” remarked Mr. Wheatley, as they were || 
driving in quest of Richard Grayling’s boarding-house. || 


He‘appeared to be afraid of being toocivil. Did you 
netice that when, after we had stopped for dinner, I 


+ reminded him that he had got into your place, and you 


were sitting in the sun, he heeded me no more than if | 
he had been deaf as a post ?”’ 

Anne concluded that, like herself, the gentleman had 
been too busy with more interesting thoughts, to mark | 
a circumstance so trifling. She merely answered, how- 
ever, that she had not noticed it. 

“Such persons are by no means the best travelling 
companions,” pursued Mr. Wheatley; ‘‘ he seemed to 





be sleeping the greater part of the time. People shut | 
up together for a whole day in a public vehicle, are, in || home, her manners in confidence and self-possession, 


my opinion, a little community, which ought to be | 


governed, in a measure, by the same social laws that 
we submit to in our houses, and, provided they see 
nothing very suspicious in each other, should do all in 


their power for the general comfort and entertainment. | 
But here is the house; I hope that Richard will soon | 
be well under your good nursing.” 

He was interrupted by an exclamation from Anne, | 


who, to her great surprize, saw her brother smiling and 
beckoning from a second story window. The idea that | 
she had been brought hither by stratagem, flashed across | 
her mind, but was immediately dissipated by an elderly | 
gentleman, who came to the door, and introducing him- | 
| ‘elf by the name of Lyell, explained that Richard’s ill- 
ness had been as short as severe, and that he was wait- 
ing impatiently, almost recovered, to welcome her. 
The statement was confirmed by Richard himself, when | 
she reached his room. . 
Anne understood at once, who Mr. Lyell was, having | 
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a way, that the old gentleman, attributing her averse- | 


] with all the nonchalance of modern affectation. 


pare his family for receiving her, he retarned with a 
ckney-coach to accompany her there. 

Richard had informed his sister, that, though there 
was nothing to announce the man of wealth in the 
appearance of Mr. Lyell, the style in which he supported 
his family was altogether correspondent to his fortune. 
But it is as impossible for one who has never actually 
seen more than the mere decencies of domestic life, to 
conceive of its splendors, as it is for the native of a desert 
to imagine the variety and beauty that may elsewhere 


exist in nature, and Anne, who had supposed herself 


' sufficiently instructed to behold, without surprize, the 


magnificence of a European palace, was startled and 
confused by the luxury and elegance surrounding an 
American merchant. The parlors were already lighted, 
and dazzled by the glitter on every side, she felt herself 
making a very awkward figure, when presented by her 
'eonductor to his wife and daughter, of whom alone his 
family consisted. Their manners tended little to relieve 
‘her. Mrs. Lyell was a portly, full-dressed woman, who 
seemed to have the loftiest appreciation of her own 
consequence, and the young lady, whom she addressed 
‘as Serelia, assumed equal dignity, which, in her, be- 
‘came more formidable, from its being accompanied 
She 
was but two or three years the senior of the young 
guest, but from having been brought out at fifteen, and 
accustomed to flattery abroad, and unlimited sway at 


| 


were double the period in advance of her age. They 
both seemed to feel themselves bound, as ladies, to re- 
ceive her with civility, but it was quite evident they 
would willingly have waived all claim to relationship. 
They were engaged for a party, and Anne retired to 
the chamber prepared for her, glad to be freed from 
her uneasy restraint. 

| Several days passed without alleviating the unplea- 
| santness of her impressions, and she would gladly have 
| returned to’ Richard's boarding-house, had he not per- 
suaded her, that after accepting of Mr. Lye!l’s courtesy, 
she could hardly do so with propriety, All that was 
| wanting to check her vanity, was now richly supplied 
to her, for with her quickness of perception, 11 was im- 
possible not to discover that her kinswomen were 
ashamed of her. The contrast between her appear- 
ance and that of Serelia, as revealed to her at full 
length by the drawing-room mirrors, was a sufficient 
explanation of the reason. The Iatter, though not 






























heard her grandmother speak of a sister’s son, of that | handsome, supplied, in a considerable degree, the want 
name, and Richard, in his letters, had represented him } of that attraction, by the aid of skilful dress-makers, and 
‘s one of the wealthiest and most respectable mer-|| her own practised taste, and would have commanded 
chants in the city. Knowing that his young relative || attention any where, by the evidences of wealth and 
could be of no service to her brother, he cordially invi- | ton which she bore on her person, while Anne felt that, 









ted her to go home with him, and remain: his guest | 
whilst she was in town, and Riehard, who had been 
treated by him with much kindness, thought it the most 
advisable step, as Mr. Wheatley would not be ready to 
return for a week or two. Anne accepted his proposi- 
= without hesitation, for her kinsman being a plain, 
ordinary-looking person, she saw nothing in him to 
wlarm her timidity. So, after he had gone home to pre- | 





in her present situation, a fashionable suit, and a mode- 
rate share of ease of manner, would have been worth 
vastly more to her, than all her beauty. The very 
chamber-maid became an object of envy to her, for so 
far excelling her in these respects. The first morning, 
after breakfast, she had been inducted into a little sit- 
ting-room, up-stairs, occupied by the seamstress of the 





family, where she found she was expected to remain, 
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as she was never invited down to the drawing-rooms, || ing-list, and would think themselves favored by th 
except, indeed, when Mr. Lyell, who treated her with || operation.”’ 
increasing kindness, was in the house; and even then,|| ‘‘ Perhaps so. The world does not lack fools, by 


" if the ring of the bell gave notice of a visitor, she was || for my part, I do not consider myself in the leas 


adroitly inveigled by Serelia or her mother, from the || honored by having my money borrowed by any foreign 
room. To have been hidden through envy, like Cin- | exquisite, particularly when I discover, from the credit 
derella, would, at least, have had some consolation in | he is in, that there is very little prospect of its being 
it, but to be led aside as a mere country cousin, too || returned. If it had not been for your importunities and 
rustic to be produceable, was a mortifying dilemma, for || Serelia’s, I should have left him to fill his purse from 
which her romances afforded her no precedent. || some other source.”’ 

Never had time hung so heavy on her hands. Mr.|  “ Why, papa, how can you talk so?” exclaimed his 
Lyell took her once to the theatre, and escorted her | daughter, deprecatingly; ‘‘a person who knows any 
every day to see her brother, but at other times, when | thing of the world, must be aware that an English peer 
she wished to go out, she was consigned to the care of | would not place himself under obligations to a stranger, 
the seamstress. And even on such occasions, her pride | ! without intending to cancel them. Did you not tell us, 
had often reason to be piqued, for though her conduc- | at the time, that he said he had been unaccountably 
tress was sallow, and wrinkled, and lame, altogether || disappointed about receiving remittances?” 
an unnatural specimen of her sex, she looked ashamed || “ And what proof am I to have that he is entitled to 
of her office, when sometimes a saucy shop-keeper, by || any remittances? or that he is really an English peer, 
unusual freedom and pertinacity, showed himself aware || and not an impostor ?”’ 
that Anne was from the country. These real vexations, “Your perceptions are uncommonly obtuse on this 
for the time, put her imagination at rest, except, indeed, | subject, Mr. Lyell,” said his wife, with increasing dig 
when she had a recollection of her transcendant travel- || nity; “ his appearance and manners are a proof thet 
ling companion. She often looked out for him in pass- || would satisfy any person of penetration, and, for the 
ing along the streets, but looked in vain. | conviction of others, I presume you have not forgotten 
| that he brought letters of introduction from the Gover 


One evening while she was sitting in the drawing- || . 
room, Mr. Lyell having invited her down stairs, and | "°F of Jamaica, which is the land he visited with + 


feeling very homesick, and tired of the tantalizing || P®"*Y of British officers; and that, when we met him 


glories of velvet curtains, and lounges, and ottomans, | 
which threw into lamentable contrast her cheap, black | || Governor General of the Canadas.” 





silk dress; and mirrors, which were always shaming “T could not answer to the genuine autograph of the z 2 
her mantua-making ; and of alabaster vases, which | Governor of Jamaica, if I were to see it; and I dar 


® i | oe 


made her feel inclined to cover her hands with her || say the Governor General of the Canadas has visitor 
pocket handkerchief; Serelia revurned from her after- || plenty, with whom he has no previous acquaintance, 
noon walk, with an appearance of animation that argued | persisted Mr. Lyell, in a manner so provokingly dub 
some occurrence past common, ous, that his daughter, to conceal her ill temper, lef 


“Who do you think I had for a cavalier, this eve- | the room. 


ning, mamma ?” asked she, hastening to the window, “ You seem to have no regard whatever for Serelia’s 


and pushing aside the inlais Go leek after bim. feelings, Mr. Lyell,” said his wife; “ you know how 
“Tt ought to have been the president, from your || ““"Y agreeable the attentions of his lordship were 
looks,”’ said hee father. : her, and how much she was interested in him. Wit 


proper management, there is no telling what may b 
the consequence.” 


“Baron Rumneaux 1” guessed her mother. 
“ Beuter still; Lord Rashleigh !” , , 
“Nothing very creditable to her, I suspect ” said 
“ < ” exc med her mother look ’ ’ ’ 
d Reg joes i tei “2 ing equally Mr. Lyell, sturdily; “ you even can have no certainty 
clighted, while Anne was ‘all ears;’ “when did he wer te . ‘ed he 
get to town 1% : at Pi unmarried man. I never ood 
, j } : i r ions, unless they bring indisp® 
“ Quite lately. ‘He Sistas too oreigners of great pretensions, un y g 
‘ ay f ; ble credentials, and as to cringing to them, I have to 
cold at the Springs, and that he had some a 1. » @) 51g , 
cacti among ua.” be idea of win many of the notions of my revolutionary ancestors, © 


Z ro do that. I have very strong doubts about the characte! 
his noe ae _ Lyel. Gpees Bequisiion |) of the one in question, and would not even have > 


bo 7 plied him with twenty dollars, had I not seen that yo 
Soam [ glad to hear it,” responded her husband. | and Serelia had set your hearts upon it, as I said before 


‘I may stand some chance of getting back the hundred | Of one thing I am certain, several of our most respect® 
dollars I lent him, at Saratoga.” | ble families, and of those who are best acquainted with 
‘Tam astonished to hear you talk in that way,” said | _ European society, have avoided rather than encouraged 
Mrs. Lyell, majestically; “I hope you will not expose | his advances, and until I find that he is really a decett 
yourself to. ridicule, and us to the forfeit of his acquain- || and an honest man, the less I see of him the better.” 
tance by alluding to such a matter. There are plenty, || The next morning, Anne heard Serelia remark to bet 
in the best society, L assure you, Mr. Lyell, who would || mother, that Lord Rashleigh had said he would ct! 
give five times that amount to have him on their visit-" during the day—‘ do himself the pleasure, with her 
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permission,” she repeated emphatically; and against the arrived. She heard Serelia trip down stairs, the doors 
time for receiving visitors, both ladies were dressed “open, and bending forward to lose no incident of the 
with unusual care. Anne was full of hope that she | scene, she saw her cousin handed into the carriage by 
would at least have an opportunity of really seeing a | the silent passenger of the stage coach ! 
lord, particularly as Mr. Lyell had gone out without | Anne grew almost blind. Was it possible that, after 
proposing to take her to her brother, and she looked | all, her visions were to be realized? that he had dis- 
around for a retired corner, where she might sit unob- |covered her and was frequenting the house, with a 
served, feeling that it would be preferable, for the first | diligence that Serelia herself acknowledged to be sur- 
time. to have her curiosity gratified without the re- | prizing, to gain an opportunity of meeting her? and 
straint of an introduction. Unfortunately for her plans, | what were to be the consequences? She threw herself 
Mrs. Lyell recollected that she had promised to send i on her bed, lost in reveries almost too wild and exciting 
Dorcas, the seamstress, in the carriage, for some shawls || to be agreeable ; she was disturbed by a message from 
she wished to examine, and that, as Richard’s lodgings } Mr. Lyell, informing her that he was at her service to 
were on the way, she might go along and be set down } accompany her on her visit to her brother, and though 
there. \ she went, her manner was so abstracted, and her coun- 
Anne was obliged to submit. On her return she | tenance so flushed, that Richard regarded her with 
found that the visit had been paid, and that Serelia was || anxiety, which was increased when she refused to 
engaged to go with Lord Rashleigh to the theatre in the | account for it. This lasted the whole day, and after 
evening. The time came, and by a device equally inge- | passing a sleepless night, she arose the next morning 
nious, Anne was again disappointed. Her curiosity | pale and languid, and suffering with a severe nervous 
was whetted still more by a conversation between the | head-ache. 


mother and daughter the next morning. H Miss Lyell did not seem to expect her noble visitor, 
“And so you had a delightful night?” said Mrs. | for she ordered the carriage and went out to make calls, 
Lyell; “no doubt you attracted abundance of atten- | and her mother, being occupied with preparations for an 
tion.” | evening engagement, confined herself to the work- 
“ You may judge; I counted no less than seven long- room. Anne, under plea of her head-ache, retired to 
nettes directed to us at one time.” || her chamber, where she was soon disturbed by a servant 


“ Some of our Saratoga people were there, of course.” rapping at the door, to say that a gentleman wished to 
“By dozens; it was they, I suppose, that pointed | see her. 


out his lordship,” | “ What—what gentleman 1” stammered Anne. 
“Aman of his appearance would make a sensation | | “ He did not send up his name,—he said the gentle- 

any where, and known to be a British nobleman, he || man you travelled with.” 

could not fail to be the lion of the house.” || Anne closed the door to conceal her agitation, and it 


“1 suppose, mamma,” said the young lady, with ! was full ten minutes before she could nerve herself for 
much more triumph in her tone than solicitation, ||the interview. In the meantime she heard the bell 
there can be flo objection to my taking a drive with | again, and she did not know whether to be glad of the 
him this morning ?” | presence ef a third person as a relief, or to be vexed at 

“To-day, again? upon my word, Serelia, that looks Hie as an interruption. But, at last, with a pallid face 
rather ominous !” responded her mother with a signifi- | and a faltering step she did venture down, and on 
cant smile; “‘ two engagements in as many days, be- | opening the front parlor door, she indeed beheld Lord 
sides an afternoon escort and a morning call; you will Rashleigh before her. He turned his head and she 
be the talk of the town !” “attempted to advance inte the room, but her excited 

“Oh, less attention gains one that distinction. All feelings overpowered her, and she fell fainting on the floor. 
the report of Delia Moreland’s engagement to Baron | Let not our young reader presume that when Anne 
Rumneax, originated in his picking up her reticule, and || revived she found herself on a sofa, and an elegant 
walking home with her in consequence. Indeed, I am || admirer bending over her with looks of tender concern! 
half surprized myself that his lordship should be so very she was lying on her own bed, with her clothes unfas 
assiduous. Men of fashion fear to commit themselves, i esned, her hair tumbled down aad wound round her 


whatever may be their views, and even those who are || neck, and some sticking to her face with the camphor ™ 


far less courted than Lord Rashleigh, make it a point and vinegar and other things which had been used to 
to appear indifferent to every one.” | restore her,—altogether looking as little like a hervine 
Despairing now of seeing the object of so much inte- | as possible. Mrs. Lyell, Dorcas and the chambermaid 
rest in a more dignified way, Anne concluded to accom- | were standing about her looking more curious than 
plish it by stratagem, and having received a commission | alarmed, and, as soon as she was able to hear them, pro- 
for the work-room, which would occupy her for some | pounding to her such a variety of questions as bewildered 
time, she hastened, instead, after Serelia had retired || her. : 
to dress for her drive, into her own chamber, which, || ‘ Are you better, child 1—have you been subject to 
luckily, was in the front of the house, and stationed || such spells ?” asked the lady. 
herself at the window. Before she had reached it, || “ Were not your clothes too tight?” inquired the 
however, 9 stylish equipage had stopped at the door, | seamstress; ‘dear me, how careful people ought to be ! 
and a bustle below signified that the noble escort had || you young misses from the country who are not used to 
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keeping yourselves trig, like city ladies, ought never to 
make such sudden changes;—you might ruin your 
health, for ever !”” 


“ Bless my heart! how you frightened me!” exclaimed | 


the chambermaid ; “ how lucky it was that Mr. Lyell 


just came in when he did,—in time to help to get you up | 
stairs, as both of the men were out with the carriage! 


what a heavy little lump you are! I came very near 


throwing the hartshorn in your face, and putting your | 


eyes out, instead of holding it to your nose.” 


“Do go to your work, Lucinda,—Dorcas, you will 


never get that skirt finished ;—don’t you see that you 
are no longer needed?” said Mrs. Lyell, impatiently; 
and when they had gone, she continued, ‘‘ what on earth 
got into you, child?—what took you into the front 
parlor ?—it was too bad to have you sprawled upon the 
floor before Lord Rashleigh! I would rather it had 
been anybody else in the world. And Mr. Lyell 


making such a fuss, and that country acquaintance of 


yours, running in, that I had sent to wait for you in the 
dining-room !”" 

She was interrupted by the appearance of her husband, 
and after he had kindly inquired after Anne, she pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ Were you present ?—did you see it happen? 
—has Lord Rashleigh gone yet?—it is too provoking 
that such a scene should have taken place in his 
presence !”’ 

“* Not half so bad as that we should tolerate a visitor, 
who is not ashamed to demonstrate that he has so little 
human feeling;’’ returned Mr. Lyell, warmly; “I 
happened to get in just as he was leisurely stepping 
round her to get at the bell, and when he saw me struck 


with alarm at seeing the poor girl lying on the floor, | 


looking like a corpse, he remarked with as little concern 
as if she had been a block,—‘ This young woman seems 
to have been taken with a fit!’”’ 

“* Well, my dear, I suppose that was his impression ;” 
said Mrs. Lyell, laughing. 

“He might atleast have seemed a little interested,— 
he might have called her a young lady;” returned Mr. 
Lyell, whose pride was touched at this aristocratic 
coolness, as much as his good natured feelings were 
shocked; “but that was not the worst;—when I 
returned to the parlor after helping to carry her up 


stairs, he never alluded to the accident, even so much as. 
to ask how she had got, but with a great deal of sauvity 


and rigmarole, regretted that he had been under the 


disagreable necessityeof calling, and sending after me, 
as the only particular friend he had in the city, to request’ 


the favor of another loan, as his remittances had not yet 
arrived |" 

“You certainly did not refuse?” said his wife with 
much solicitude. 

He vouchsafed no answer, but turning to Anne, he 
remarked, “ My old friend, Mr. Wheatley is waiting 
down stairs to hear about you, my dear. I suppose I 
may tell him that you are better. He called to inform 
you that he will be ready to return home to-morrow.” 

A full and startling conviction of her own folly had by 
this time broken upon poor Anne, and bursting into 
tears, she sobbed, ‘“‘ Tell him I shall be ready too ;—I 
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am very anxious to be at home again.” Mr. Lyell 
advised her to go to sleep and recruit herself after her 
indisposition, and went to execute her request. 

The next morning Anne commenced her journey, 
which she profitably spent in reflecting upon her recen 
mortifying lessons, comparing them with the advice and 
warning of Louisa Howard, and making judicious and 
earnest promises to herself for her pursuits and thoughts 
for the future: she reached home a changed being. She 
resumed her domestic duties with a cheerful alacrity 
and an energy that surprized and delighted her grand- 
mother, and even her friends at the cottage noticed the 
She returned to her studies 

under Louisa with increased ardor and pleasure; she 
was an assiduous and useful assistant to Mrs. Howard, 
'in her benevolent and neighborly offices to all around 
| her, and the girls found her a willing and merry con- 
| panion in all their active and healthful exercises. She 
| seldom spoke of her city visit, and never in the slightest 
| degree alluded to any of the circumstances which had 
| wrought her reformation, for she felt too sensibly what 
| had been the extent of her own weakness, to have been 
|| willing to expose it to others. 
1 Thus passed the winter,—the happiest, because the 
| most useful, of her life. Spring grew apace. The 
slight bordering of yellow around the bases of the 
| mountains crept higher and higher up, and changed into 
greens of every tint and shade. The health of Louisa, 
to the delight of all, improved with the advance of the 
| season; the girls ventured on longer Walks and more 
I frequent rides, with increased enjoyment, and every 
|| thing seemed to promise a happy summer. 
One day Anne received a letter from her brother, of 


favorable metamorphosis. 


| 


i 


|| attention :—‘‘ What would our republican grand-mother 
'| think of being related to a lord ?—I assure you, my dear 


|| before us of that honor. 


! much while you were in town, and whom you were 80 
| excessively curious to see? It is currently reported 
| that he is paying his addresses to Serelia Lyell. There 


are, indeed, ill-natured persons who say that his atter 


} 
that he has been living all winter upon resources drawn 
from that quarter, through the influence of his wife and 
daughter; but it is certain that the lady, herself, receives 
them as overtures for her hand, and both she and her 
mother make themselves very ridiculous in consequence.” 
| “The more the shame for them ;” was the comment 
| of Mrs. Grayling; “I hope you won't say any thing 
about it to any person, particularly to the Howards. | 
| never like to let foreigners know that Americans, espe 
|| cially relations of mine would make such fools of them 
| selves as to consider such a match an honor.” 

A day or two after this, the girls having ascertaine! 
that the river was low enough to venture on it agui? 
they had their“ fairy frigate” brought down to the Haver, 
for so they had named Anne's old haunt under the 
| sycamores, and while she and Louisa seated themselves 
|| among the rocks, and their mother went up to the toll: 


} 
| 


tions are designs on the old gentleman’s pocket, and © 


| sister, from present appearances, we have a fair chance | 
You, of course, have not — 
forgotten the English nobleman of whom you heard s 
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ae Reve? 
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_ Provide a conveyance. She directed the domestics to 


THE TOLL-HOUSE; OR, 


house to make a visit, they set off for a trip among the 
islands. They remained but a short time and were 
returning, when a handsome barouche stopped at the 
gate, and two gentlemen, who occupied it, alighted, 
with orders to their driver to proceed, and they would | 
follow on foot. The sight of two females rowing with 
so much ease and skill, evidently attracted their atten- 
tion, and they crossed the land towards the bank. Anne 
accidentally turned around as they advanced and in 
extreme surprize and trepidation exclaimed involuntarily 
to her friend,—“‘ Look there !—it must be, itis Lord 
Rashleigh !” 

A thrilling scream was the reply of Louisa, and, 
springing towards the gentlemen, she seized the arm of 
Lord Rashleigh, crying convulsively, “‘ I knew it !—Oh, 
I knew you would seek me at last!” The truth flashed 
upon Anne instantaneously ;—he was the recreant 
husband. 

But there was no answering expression in the manner 
of Lord Rashleigh. He grew pale as marble, and with 
a profane ejaculation of astonishment unmingled with 
pleasure, he attempted to withdraw from her grasp. It 
was toomuch for the injured and cruelly disappointed 
wife, and faintly murmuring—“ I am—then—mistaken !” 
she fell into the arms of her horror-struck pupil, who 
had bounded forward to support her. The scene passed 
with almost the rapidity of thought, but with the speed 
of alarm and affection, Mrs. Howard, who had witnessed 
it from the toll-house, joined them against Anne, who, 
in her own agitation, was scarcely able to support the 
weight of her friend, had made an effort io kneel with 
her to the ground. 

“ Who are you, sir ?”’ demanded the terrified mother; 
“can you, indeed, be Lord Rashleigh?—I see that you 
do not come as a penitent husband, and what then is 
there to bring you hither ?” 

“ Accident, madam,—mere accident;” he returned 
with coldness almost contemptuous ; ‘‘ I was not aware 
of your daughter,—I presume you are Mrs. Howard,— 
being in this country, or, indeed in existence. Inten- 
tionally, I should have been the last person in the world 
to intrude upon her retirement.” 

“Then leave us !”’ she returned indignantly; “ if you 
have any human feeling left,—if you have any of the 
pride of a man, do not insult her with your presence !” 

With a smile of affected scorn, he turned to obey, and | 
joining his companion, who had withdrawn to a little 
distance, though he attentively watched all that was 
passing, they proceeded in the direction their carriage 
had taken. 

By this time a stream of blood was slowly flowing 
from the lips of Louisa. The girls had landed, and 
their distress may be imagined. Mrs. Grayling also 
had hastened to the spot, and suggested that, as it 
might be unsafe to remove the sufferer to a greater 
distance, she should be taken to the tell-house, but a 
faint murmur from her opposed it. ‘ Home—take me 
home,” she said, and Anne ran up to the cottage to 





arrange a settee, and returned with it to assist in the 


| 


ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


| 
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a well-educated and skilful young practitioner, the son 
of Anne’s friend, Mr. Wheatly, and in his opinion the 
case was one of great danger. 

Anne watched by the bed-side of her beloved friend 
the whole night in’a state of grief almost equalling that 
of her sisters. Towards morning she had somewhat 
revived, and once when Anne was left alone with her for 
a few minutes, she beckoned her closer, and whispered, 
“‘T wish you to tell me all you know about him.” 

What the little Anne knew she related in a few words, 


/and when she had done, Louisa covered her face, and 





| beyond the grave. 


| with a deep sigh, motioned that she was satisfied. 


It was the closing period of Louisa’s life, though she 
lingered several weeks. Anne had never before wit- 
nessed the approach of death, and it was needed as the 
crowning lesson of her rapidly forming character. Every 
moment she could steal was spent at the cottage, 
attended with such benefits as made those she had 
already received there appear as the faintest shadows. 
She now saw sickness, not, as she had been taught to 
fancy it, a mere fading away, as of a flower, but in all 
its sad and trying realities, and she shared in its asso- 
ciations of painful sympathy and repulsive duties. She 
saw the hopes of the spirit triumphing over the sufferings 
of the body, and the beloved and faithful ties of the earth 
yielded up without a murmur, through perfect confidence 
of a holier tie in an untried hereafter. The exertions of 
Louisa for her young friend and sisters ended fut with 
her latest breath. They read to her, and from her 
comments, laid up a store of wisdom, which, impressed 
upon their minds by their heavy sorrow, became their 
guide through life. and pointed out to them a trust 
At length she died, and the very 
mother who valued her as the dearest treasure of her 
heart, felt it a sin against Heaven to shed a tear upon 
her dust. 

As soon as Anne had sufficiently recovered from the 
first effects of her grief, she wrote to Serelia Lyell, giving 
her, as far as necessary, the history of her late friend in 
connection with that of the abandoned man, whose 
designs seemed tending to make her a new victim. 
The letter reached its destination, but accustomed to 


obeying every selfish impulse, and to the guidance of no 








removal. A physician was, at the same time sent for,— 





will but her own, Serelia, instead of confiding it to her 
parents, placed it in the hands from which it was 
intended to rescue her. Lord Rashleigh treated it 
lightly, and with a few plausible misconstructions of the 
narrative, convinced her that it was impossible to 
identify him with its subject. On one point the 
set his mind at rest. It announced the death of his 
wife, and satisfied that he could now do so with safety, 
he confirmed his vindication by making his willing dupe 
an offer of his hand. 

Mr. Lyell heard of the engagement with remonstrance 
and regret, but too long habituated to the government of 
his wife and daughter, he was at length constrained to 
give a reluctant consent. Preparations for the marriage 
were immediately commenced on the most magnificent 
scale, and the imprudent exultations of the bride elect 
and her mother were a theme of reprehension and 
ridicule among the whole circle of their acquaintance. 


































































- And whispers “ Return on the morrow,—good night.” 
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THE DESPOILED 


Lord Rashleigh, with the prospect before him of so | 
wealthy an alliance, and of a certain means of .getting | 


his debts paid, was unbounded in his expenses and obli- 
getions. But his security was of short duration. The 
companion of his summer excursion, which be had made 


to recruit his health, after a winter’s dissipation, and the | 


witness to his meeting with his wife, notwithstanding 
he had exacted from hima promise of secresy, betrayed his 





trust, in the heat of a gambling dispute, by making 
public the whole scene. The story reached the ears of 
Mr. Lyell, who after examining into it, deputed Richard 
Grayling, then prepared for a visit home, to transmit to 
him all the knowledge of the circumstances, that he 
could obtain. But before the confirmation reached the 
city, Lord Rashleigh had thought it prudent to make 
his escape, while it was in his power, and clandestinely 
took passage for England, where he, in a short time, 
sunk into an unhonored grave, the victim of a long 
cherished revenge for one of his former misdeeds. 

Anne Grayling grew to be a woman of sterling worth, 
in piety, intellect and usefulness. Her good feeling and | 
indefatigable activity whilst occupied with her dying 
friend, had won the admiration of the attending physician, 
Doctor Wheatley, even more than her grace and beauty, 
and in the course of two or three years she became his 
wife. Her grand-mother, rejoicing in the virtues, and | 
proud of the good fortune, of her nursling, readily 
abandoned the old toll-house, and lives with her on a 
fine farm a little distance from it. 

Mrs. Howard never left the neighborhood; but after 
the marriage of her elder daughter with a highly 
respectable young gentleman, who followed them from 
England, a structure much more elegant and imposing 
took the place of the unpretending cottage. The younger 
sister entered into an early and happy partnership with 
Richard Grayling, who is now the excellent and pros- 
perous owner of the establishment in which he was 
apprenticed. 


Original. 
SERENADE—THE MOURNFUL GOOD NIGHT! 


BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 








My song ‘neath thy lattice, my barque on the wave, 

I shall soon the rough storms of the cold ocean brave ; 

Ere the morn, each glad scene will have faded from sight, 
And wilt thou not hear, love, my mournful good night ? 


Good night, love, good night, from the hill top the breeze, 
Wooes the quivering leaves of the old forest trees; 
As the stars from their thrones look so mockingly bright, 
































HUMMING-BIRD. 


Original. 
THE DESPOILED HUMMING-BIRD. 








BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Written on receiving a Humming-Bird’s nest, sent me by, 
friend in Vermont. It was covered with moss, and formed to 
look so much Jike a part of the branch where it was built, as 
not to be perceived by the lad who pruned the tree, ’till he saw 
| the little white eggs rolling into a brook, on the edge of which 
the branch fell. 

Avas! pretty rover, 
Thy joys are all over, 
For gone is thy soft downy nest from the tree. 
With fond bosom yearning, 
Thou’lt seek it returning, 
But, poor little Birdie, thy nest is with me. 


Yet, not of my doing, 
This deed for thy ruing, 
Which leaves thee in anguish thy house to deplore. 
While blessing the donor, 
I grieve for the owner; 
And fain to its bough would thy building restore. 


I fancy thee coming, 
With bright pinions humming, 
Where tiny white gems the warm cell had impearled, 
To mourn without measure, 
Thy rest and thy treasure ; 
For, ah! they are gone—and that home was thy world. 


Yet, hadst thou forsakea 
The nest that was taken ; 
And left it all empty and lone on the bough, 
With joy at receiving 
A house of thy leaving, 
I never had felt for thee sorrow as now. 


Then, deem me not cruel, 
But come, little jewel, 
And follow the scent of thy house from the tree : 
° While I can’t replace it, 
Perchance thou may’st trace it, 
And find thy lost dwelling in quiet with me. 


No rudeness has marred it; 
Nor falling has jarred it; 
The twig of thy choosing is under it still. 
Its thatching of mosses, 
And inlay of flosses 
Are just as composed by thy labor and skill. 


Thou only could’st form it; 
Return then, and warm it 
Again with thy breast, letting love banish fear, 





And smile as taey list to my mournful good night! 


When others shall kneel at thy beautiful shrine, 

And glad voices mingle their soft tones with thine, 
Wilt thou think, ’mid the songs of the gay and the light, 
Of the heart-broken wanderer’s mournful good night ? 
Good night, love, good night, there is waiting for me, 
As trusty a barque as e’er rode the wild sea ; 

She heara me! she smiles like a seraph so bright 





So, when thou art coming 
At eve, from thy roaming, 


Thou’lt know, my dear bird, that thy home still is here. — 


The young flowerets blooming, 
And sweetly perfuming 

The pure air, invite thee to feed from their store. 
The honey-cup’s filling, 
And wilt thou be willing 

To come, and believe thou shalt mourn never more! 
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ORRESPONDENCE. 





|| to his new farm, calls on the neighbors, who form a 
|“ bee” and raise a log-house for him in two days, pur- 


| 


| chases the begin-ables with his remaining fifty dollars, 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. '| and, with a hired cow and an occasional day’s work for 


) From a letter to a city friend who has met with heavy 
losses and thinks of trying his hand at farming.— | 
To alady, proposing to come ona visit to the country | 


ea ht IE A te 


* * ~ * 


wages, keeps his family along ’till harvest. After this, 


with prudence and industry it is plain sailing. 
Or—he hires a farm to work upon shares; giving the 
proprietor one-third of the produce for the mere rept, 


in March.—To a friend who had given me the new | or giving half the produce if the proprietor finds team, 
novel, “ Cecil a Peer.” || seed and tools. 


A man lives near me who rents a farm 
on the former of these two plans, and commencing with 


* * 
' | 
Uxper the circumstances, Tom, I think the country || no property but a pair of horses and a cow, has had no 


is the place for you. 
come down in your style of living, and, to do that in the 


‘city, however tightly you may button your coat and 
think it virtuous, will occasion yourself perhaps, and 
your wife and daughters certainly, some unpleasant 
feelings. Socrates and Plato are not always close by 
to applaud, and the ‘indeed !” of fools and enemies, 


when your spirits are depressed, does not come over | 


; you as agreeably as a South wind over a potatoe-patch. 
_ There are friends to be checked who used to dine with 
~ you when they pleased, invitations to be refused because 
"you cannot afford ball-dresses and hack-hire, young 
~ ladies to be repulsed who were sure of your ten dollars 
for clothing the Owhyees,—every thing to be economized 
in, except your street dress and your four-story house,— 





‘troubles. Then there is another inducement to come 
away, which would weigh heavily with me,—to be rid 
of the streets which have been paved with your cares 
"and the faces that have reflected your clouded visage ; 
for long after the cares are gone, the streets and people 
of a place one has suffered in, infect one with a vague 
uneasiness which it costs an effort to reason away: 
“Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows 
Which show like grief itself, but are not so,” 
) and, from this score of extras in the blue-devil line, you 
emancipate yourself by changing the scene. 
Of course you wish to know the cost and charges of 
the proposed chrysalis in your condition. (Whether it 


_ those two inalienable rights of Americans in or out of | 


You will be obliged, of course, to || difficulty in living as well, for the three or four years 


that I have known him, as any farmer in the country. 
He has a wife and six children who are fed and clad as 
luxuriantly as people wish in that class of life ; he takes 


|| a leisure day when he pleases, and lives an easy, regular 


and independent life—not thinking himself remarkably 
well off, either. As to the toil he undergoes, I have 
watched him pretty faithfully at his work, and I aseure 
you I would gladly do as much, every day, for exercise, 
town-bred as I am, had I the same privilege as he of 
going early to bed. It seems to me very surprizing, by 
the way, that when such means and modes of livelihood 
as I have described are attainable by any able-bodied 
man, that the cities should be as full as they are repre- 
sented to be just now of people of desperate fortunes, 
living in starvation and mortification. I have seen, I 
believe, every degree of luxury known beneath the sun, 
yet, to me, the worldly condition of this farmer, were I 
driven to it to-morrow, would be far from intolerable, 
and, in this part of the country, it is a life whieh any 
healthy man who chooses may adopt to-morrow, without 
hindrance or difficulty. I have mentioned the payment 
| of a first instalment, but a contract is often given without 
| that, as the land-holder is benefitted by the man’s labor 
on the land, and is not a loser, even if he leaves it when 
| the contract expires without paying a farthing. His 
clearings, his fences, his log-house and pig-sty are left 
behind for rent. 

And now for you, who are not compelled like the 
wood-chopper to 








is up, or down, in the scale of existence, for a metro- | 


politan to turn farmer—whether you are a butterfly 
turning to @ worm, or a worm turning to a butterfly— 
might be matter of argument between us.) As I get at 
least one letter a week from strangers wanting the same 

4 information—world-weary and city-weary people, wishing 

) to know the price of land, the cost of team and tools, 
the marketable yield per acre, and the expense of living 
—I can satisfy you with a simple effort of memory. 


First, to show you how a poorer man than yourself 


would manage the same thing. He arrives in one of 
these Western villages with a pair of horses, as much 
kitchen furniture and bedding and as many children as 


the team will draw, and one hundred dollars in his | 


pocket. He inquires for a Land Office. After half a 

day's talk with a land proprietor, he procures a contract 

for fifty acres, at four, five, to ten dollars an acre, on 

which he pays fifty dollars,—the remainder payable, by 

‘nstalments, in the course of ten years. He drives on 
13 * 


“ Be your owr carver and cut out your way.” 


| A farm, of fifty acres under cultivation and twenty-five 
| in wood, eligibly situated and with barn and dwelling- 
house upon it, may be purchased for fifteen hundred or 
two thousand dollars. The, house probably would not 
suit you, and you would put up a fancy cottage which 
might cost you from one to two thousand dollars. (As 
much more as you like, of course, bat that will build a 
|| house large enough for your family, and as pretty as 
need be.) You move to the country in April, and 
leaving the ladies to plant vines and creepers and busy 
themselves about shrubs and grass-plots, you set your 
man to work ploughing, and, between reading “ The 
New England Farmer” and taking advice from your 
neighbors, make preparations for the summer's work, 
beginning with your own hands on such portions of it as 
you like best. It all comes very naturally, for every 
| thing is down in the books, and the farmer who stops 


| 
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and hangs over the fence, for a half-hour’s chat with jas at play, and then, hoe in hand or spade or flail, I ay 
you, tells you what your predecessor used to do with || open to all comers, even such dainty dames as the om 
“that patch,” and what he would do with it if he was 1 now “ warn off the premises.’ But this is not th 
in your place, and this is very good advice to follow ’till | description of winter work, or the country in the early 
you know better. Meantime you want flour and gro-|/spring. Heavy boots to keep out the snow-water—thick 
ceries and meat from the village market, and the || mittens to protect the hands—mud, caked and from 
ladies, who have sixpence worth of shopping to do every | on the home-spun working-trowsers—cap of seal-ski: 
day in the year, will take the horse and wagon and | crowded doggedly over the eyes, and the old great-ccg: 
drive over after dinner, and manage all the errands | of a dozen winters,—this is not drawing-room gear, (j 
without taking you from your work. Ten dollars a there be more than the wife in the drawing-room, ye, 
week may pay the butcher, grocer and shop-keeper, and | for the day-time at least, it must come in and go ow, 
fifty dollars a week may not—depending on the prudence and loiter uncriticised by the fire. Then the work ¢ 
of madam and her daughters. Five hundred dollars (early spring is unsung even in the rudest bucolic~ 
of net. income, besides the produce of a farm that-is | moving of mud and manure, carting of gravel and we 
paid for, should make a rich man, in the country; and | leaves, digging up of buried vegetables, and mending 
the produce without the moneyed income is enough for || flooded and miry roads—all prose, my dear madam~ 
all the necessaries of life. The farmer, who lives only || prose, read by the spectator through sleet and chil; 
by farming, never goes to the meat market, and wants || wind, and sufficiently repulsive to all who are not ine 
no groceries but tea and sugar. He sets his net in the | rested inthe results. True—*‘tea’’ becomes the “ dres 
river for fish and has his gun always loaded for passing || meal,” and the evenings are long, but the authors 
game, and has fresh meat when he “ Kills a critter” or |, working-day, which in summer commences at sunrix, 
when the dame kills ducks or chickens—dining very | in winter commences with candle-lighting. When yn 
contentedly at other times on salt beef and his own} are here in the leafy months, and come lounging in you 
plentiful vegetables. white morning-dress to breakfast at nine, my work ix 

Well—the harvest comes on, and you get in your| the day is over—my “article” for Mr. Snowden halfdow 
crops, pay off your hands, and reckon the gains of your | —and it is all play to bed-time again, whether I stn 
fifty acres. In grain, hay and vegetables, all convertible | with you through the woods or hoe potatoes in th 
jno cash, you may have from five hundred dollars to a| field. My farmer calls me idle because I do not p 
thousand, according to the season and according (much ‘a-field ‘till ten, and you call me idle because you nev 
more) to your skill and economy. Your “ help,” feed, | see me scribbling twixt ten and bed-time—yet in sumne 
plaster and wear and tear of tools may take away one| you sleep while I toil, and in the winter the fame 
hundred dollars of this, and the remainder you may put | sleeps while I toil, and I envy you both, as the sche 
in the book to draw upon when your wife wishes to go| boy does the bee and the butterfly. No “ gentlem» 
to the city, or your daughters wish to get new curtains | farmer” can live by the plough alone, however. Av 





to the parlor or new gear for the adornment of their || now do you see why, ’till the trees get their leaves ¥_ 
blooming beauties. With no interest and no instalment || visit them, I cannot afford you leave to visit us? Ye 


to pay as the spring comes round again, you may “ stay | in June, welcome as June! 
beforehand,” and accumulate money even on farming. || Shall I give you, “lest you sour your patient cheek, 





° . ° ° « ° some idea of the “ perils by” mud and mire, {“ floodw — 


Come to us “in the early Spring?” No, indeed! fire” would be much more endarable) which beset int — 


In the first place I could not afford myself the luxury of. | Spring months, the traveller Glenmary-ward! Th 
your visit, and in the second place, the gulf betwixt | first off-go of forty or fifty miles, it is true, has a gi 


Dives and Abraham was scarcely more impassable than || alacrity of progress which would not justify my cave® — 
the roads at this season betwixt New York and Glen- | Let me ascend at once to the pitch of personal narra’ — 


mary. Iwill explain—for you like whys and wherefores, | however, and begin at the beginning. 
as who does not? I left the Astor just as the wives of the business me 


You have called me a gentleman-farmer, when dis_ of the Vesey street province of Astoria were shuffit” 





posed to be complimentary. I am not one in the Spring. | down in their slippers to share the premature breakfas 


And it is only when I am one, in the summer months, ! of their spouses. The thick-voiced porter who 


that I can afford to be visible and visited. Hoeing and || : 
9 w i the . the ” 
hay-making, gardening and transplanting, harvesting, i cloomes the coming, apesds the parting gust, 


thrashing, and fencing, are the poetry of farming, and | leading the way with my baggage to the “ Balloon’~ 


done in the poetry of seasons. My bucolics commence | the name of the steamer, but prophetic, I trust 
1 voyages in air, and at half past eight I was on my ™ 


on the first of June and end on the first of November. 
When my work is picturesque and my friends are with | UP the Hudson, needing no great exercise of philo 
me, when I can order out a glass of wine under a tree, | follow the counsel of Shakspeare :— 

or take my tea sitting outside on the grass, when a linen “ And what thy soul holds dear, imagine it 

jacket is “dress” enough for dinner, and the beauty of To be that way thou goest, not whence thon coms! 
the woods and fields, and the intoxication of the pure air, | The “ Balloon” takes passengers twenty-two miles 
make every thing seem right that is rural—then I like |' the commencement of the Erie Rail-road, and the 
friends around me—then I would as lief be seen at work } ‘and a half passed on board of her gives you jx! 
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———— 
leisure you want, to get tickets and hand over baggage | 
to the conductor. If this noble road had been com-| 
pleted, my troubles would have been ended with showing || 
my ticket at Piermont. A few hours of comfort were 

before me however, and I made the most of them. The 

car was almost as broad as a drawing-room and the |, 


seats very luxurious, the conductor courteous and the |) 


opening of the valley of the Sparkhill, through which 


the track wound away, looked inviting, even with the 


leaflessness of March. I had in my pocket the new 

novel, “Cecil a Peer,” but the views out of the windows 

were too attractive for reading. The route was new to | 
me, and often as I had passed up the Hudson, I had | 
never imagined that there lay any thing behind the Pali- | 
sades but sterility, or that there was much else than 
rock in Rockland County. Here we were, threading a | 
beautiful and fertile valley, with wood, hill and water || 
in habitable as well as picturesque combination—all 


York by a route which the winter neverinterrupted. With | 
any degree of prosperity in the country, it seems to me 


: these hills must in a year or two be studded with fillas, — 


and that many a man who now spends an hour in a 


| crammed omnibus, (tugged over the pavements to his_ 


breakfe# ; 


pu just *S 





house in a pinched up brick block,) will add another 
hour to his leisure, and speed home nightly to his cheaper 
and far more luxurious cottage in the valley of the 
Sparkhill. I really wonder this has not already been 
done—that this fertile and sweet valley, so near to New | 
York, was not immediately “ mapped out” and appro- 
priated with the first opening of the Erie Rail-road. | 
The difference between a house in a street and a cottage | 
with fields and a green lawn, to a man who has children 
—the difference between plodding home over the hot | 
paving stones of a city, and sitting on a cool deck, or in i 
a comfortable cabin, with a book or newspaper, inhaling | 
health in the changed air, after a day of fatigue at busi- | 
ness—and the difference, again, in the expense of town 
and country—these are palpable contrasts which will | 
cover these hills some day with gardens and groups of | 
children and make of them, suburbs, rural and beautiful | 
suburbs, to New York—so near are they now brought by | 
steam and rail-road. 

From the valley of the Sparkhill we curved into the 
Hackensack, and thence into the valley of the Ramapo, 
a singularly bright and gay river, running in a bed of 
rock and chequered with foaming rapids. On the bank | 
of this stream the road runs for twenty miles, waking | 
up from its Dutch sleep the thrifiy village of Ramapo, | 
with its hundred red houses, and developing, at every | 
turn, scenery destined to the overflow of city wealth and | 
Population. And so we glided into the broad fields and | 
highly cultivated slopes around Goshen, and came to a | 
stand-still in that buttery of the state—a town, by the || 
way, whose houses seem built and set down after the | 
plan of butter-tubs on the deck of a freight-boat. True, 





(the mud being, at every step, over the ankles of the i] the completion of the 


Passers-by,) I did not venture off the portico of the 
tavern, and, true again, I have not yet forgiven the 
Place for the trouble I had in getting away from it. It 


which a Silliman might choose to linger. 


betwixt you and Glenmary. 





was not, as Ariel says 





“ With a twink, 

Before you can say ‘ come and go,’ 

And breathe twice, and cry ‘ so so !’” 
though the advertisement of the ‘“ Accommodation 
Line” had seemed to promise it. I am not much in the 
habit of presenting the public with my autograph on the 
outsides of taverns, but after pacing up and down the 
portico of the Goshen Hotel for four hours, inquiring in 
vain for even the prospect of a conveyance westward, [ 
was tempted into expressing its welcome to travellers in 


the words of Suffolk :— 
“ Thou art allotted to be ta’en by me— 
So doth the swan her downy cygnets save, 
Keeping them pris’ners underneath her wings.” 


‘The stage for Owego starts from Bloomingburgh 


(fourteen miles from Goshen) daily after breakfast, and 


the advertisement promises that a conveyance shall meet 
the train at Goshen on its arrival from New York and 


take passengers immediately over. We had arrived at 


| three, and as the night was setting in, rainy and dark, I 


found a friend who gave me the pleasant information 


that the road was all but impassable for horses, and 


My 


that the stage had not been over for several days! 


‘dilemma had, meantime, reached a livery stable, and, 


for an exorbitant price, the proprietor offered to make an 
essay toward getting me to Bloominburgh before morn- 


_ing—premising, however, that he thought it probable 


we should pass the night in clay-pit or quagmire. 
“ Willis might,” says the encouraging adage, and with 
a very light open wagon, and a pair of stout horses, we 


_made the first plunge into the mud and darknees. 


At what depth under the surface lies the road, in the 
neighborhood of Goshen, is a problem of geology over 
A more su- 
perficial investigation would have satisfied the driver and 
myself, though we left it, I may say, with no insight 
whatever to its solution. Don’t fancy, my dear friend, 
because I sit gaily at home now, making these abomina- 
ble puns on my distresses, that they would have been 
endurable to a lady traveller. The sitting in an 
open wagon all night, on the alert, every instant, to 
save your neck by a jump—wet through with a sleety 
rain—rolling hither and thither as one wheel or the 


other sank out of soundings—sure of the road only by 
| wallowing in the mire—horses plunging, driver despair- 
‘ing, and harness giving way. This is a degree of 


trouble, in achieving fourteen miles out of the hundred 
and fifty, which makes a ier sufficiently formidable 
Tt was a specimen of the 
whole journey. For three days and nights, in open 
lumber-wagons, sitting on my baggage, or lying on 
straw, I shared the fortunes of the Owego mail—carry- 
ing the news at the rate of a mile an hour, and with 
rolling and pitching enough to make me fancy myself 
at sea in a Levanter. And such is American “ stage 
travelling” in winter and spring months, and such is 
one of the evils from which we pray to be delivered by 
Erie Rail-road. 


Thank you for “ Cecil,” and I can “ give a guess as 
to the authorship "—a letter from a London friend in- 
forming me that it is probably the joint effort of two 
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persons, a gentleman and a lady. Only one of these is| 
known to fame—the lady—and she, I fancy, has done) 
little else than warm up the sentiment, and purify the| 
morals of the book. There is no relish of her style in’ 
it, and she is a clever woman, and has a style; nor, in| 





fact, is it marked with any particular style belonging to 1 
the gentleman; for, as the book shows, I think it is 
only a compilation of bons-mots—a cooking-up of a 
common-place book, by a man who has kept good soci- 
ety, and has a retentive memory. He draws himself, | 
by the by, in his description of Walsingham, the lover || 
of his niece. ‘“ Jane had found his conversation amv-| 





sing, without perceiving that all it unfolded, was picked 
up in conversation—that, as Richelieu said of some 
superficial man, though too poor to have a shirt, he had | 
furnished himself with a pair of ruffles.” The whole | 
tale wants fusing, and shows great clumsiness and| 
effort in the bringing together and dove-tailing of the | 
events and witticisms. 

If my correspondent is right in his conjecture, the | 
author ie an Irish adventurer in London; and it is a! 
curious thing to read the book, knowing the man, and | 
analyze his conception of the sensations accompanying 
the inheritance of rank and fortune. The intention, | 
evidently, is to give it the air of an autobiography—to 
impress the public with the idea that the anonymous 
author is describing the secrets and sentiments of aris- ! 
tocratic life, as nobody but a born aristocrut could have | 
done—as a fillip to the book’s notoriety ard sale. You 
will make up your mind, when you read Cecil, as to the | 
author’s success—but he certainly has drawn the por- | 
trait of the noble-born coxcomb and peer at a very long | 
perspective. The author of Cecil came to London at! 
the age of twenty, without a penny or a friend, and | 
with but one chance acquaintance, (a man whom | 
happen to know,) a good natured fellow, who intro-| 
duced him to a wealthy family, under whose roof he | 
found temporary shelter. This was twenty-five years, 
ago. He was good-looking, had a fair education, and | 
possessed good manners and tact, and on this capital, | 
commenced at once the career of a fashionable man) 
about town. With no profession, and no apparent 
means of livelihood, he made his way, married a pen- 
niless bat very accomplished girl against the wishes of 
her family, and has continued to flourish, living at the | 
rate of a thousand pounds a year, and having a footing | 
in very good society, though looked upon by all his ac. 
quaintances as a man who Might go off at any possible | 
tangent. It would be a considerable gift to the world, | 
if some one of this mysterious class would leave after | 
him the secret of his rubs—(rubs of Aladdin's lamp, 
indeed)—and in a faithfully chronicled autobiography, 
tell us who paid his bills, or how they went without paying 
so long. London seems the indigenous soil of this vari- | 
ety of the human species, though they are found much | 
shorter-lived in most great cities. 

I rather wonder the author of Cecil did not take 
earlier to literature, for he has had the same access to} 
his present sources, for twenty years. By this little) 


passage, I think he must have known Brummel:— 








“ Searcely three years my senior, yet old, cold, and 











withered, with chinchilla whiskers, and a coat manufy. 
tured—J suppose it knew where—Lord Harris cane 
wheezing after me.”’ He visits, occasionally, in D'Q;. 
say’s circle, and I have marked: three or four litte 
touches, which savor of the style of conversation jp 
that brilliant sphere. ‘ She was, in short, a creation 
of four centuries of civilization—one of those flee, 
sleek, slender products of the racing stud of refinemer; 


_—the Newmarket, founded by Francis I., with a king's 


plate for elegance of costume, manners and convers- 
tion.”’—*‘ I swear I believe that women, like official 
men, have the faculty of dismissing every thing fron 
their minds-which they do not wish to remember.”— 


“A Duke of Bedford, antecedent to him who invented 


long-tailed sheep.” —“‘ To avoid contaminating the pure 
and bright affection of my soul, by admixture with the 
follies of the hour, I accordingly sealed it up (the affee- 
tion) in a packet, and Jaid it by ’till wanted. And 
after all, plausibility apart, is not this the logic of th 
infidelities of most absent lovers and husbands ?” 

Men, free of the world, like the author of Cecil, 
sometimes encounter, and are compelled to observe ani 
appreciate innocence and virtue, as well as folly and 
vice. Here is a passage which nothing but such obser 
vation would have drawn from the person I have been 
describing :—*‘ To the eyes of all men worthy the name, 
a woman never looks more charming than in the dix 
array of a morning visit ; her dress simple, her cheeks 
unheated, her manner easy. She is then herself—w 
false excitement, no vain coquetry. How much mor 
indicative of the wife, the gentle companion, the fire 
side friend, than when fluttering through the mazes @ 
a waltz, with roving eye and moistened skin, a mark 
for the audacity of the unprincipled, or the pity of th 
wise.” 

” » * 7” * * 


Original. 


LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


BY SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 





Wuenw infant Cupid ventured first 
To spread his purple wing, 

It chanc’d he stopp’d to slake his thirst, 
At the Pierian spring ; 

When, rising from the chrystal stream, 
A monster caught his eye ; 

Poor Cupid started with a scream, 
But strove in vain to fly. 


To slay the little winged boy, 
The demon vainly strove ; 
His fangs could wound, but not destroy 
The son of peerless Jove. 
He follows still—(they never part,) 
But vainly vents his ire ; 
Though jealous tortures wring the heart, 
Yet ne’er can love expire. 
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Original. 


THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 


BY MRS. 





The wife whose babe first smiled that day, 
The fair, fond bride of yester-eve, 

And aged sire and matron grey, 

Saw the loved warriors haste away, 
And deemed it sin to grieve.”— Bryant. 





' 
t was a bright and balmy morning in June, that a} 
of eighteen appeared at the door of a farm-house, 
with that glow on her cheeks and merry sparkle in her 
eyes, which speak of health, and a mind stirred by 
some pleasing excitement. The first sunbeams, which 
were dancing brightly among the glossy foliage of a 
cluster of stately ouks, spared by the woodman’s axe as 
a shade to the buildings, stole now and then through 
some leafy opening, and brightened the hue of the 
sunny curls that waved round the maiden’s brow. The 
rich and varied songs of the birds, poured forth from 
amid their branches, were not more joyous than the 
sweet melodies of her heart, which kept time to its own 
thrilling pulses. Though evidently in haste, she lin- 
gered » few moments to listen to the wild music she so 
well loved, and then with a lightly woven willow basket 
in her hand, she went forth to gather from the sunny 
slopes and grassy hollows, violets and other flowers, 
while the fragrant dew was still glistening in their cups. 
While performing her graceful task, her own clear, 
bird-like voice often blended with notes of the blue- 
bird and thrush, which seemed to gush forth as freely 
as the rosy air that bathed their glossy plumage. 
Still, though so happy and light-hearted, she now and 
then paused in her work, and a look approaching to 
sadness passed over her countenance, subduing the 
merry light of her eyes, and smoothing away the dim- 
ples that clustered at the corners of her fresh and 


butterfly’s wing flitting over the rose, and the next 
moment a carol clearer and more joyous than before, 
was breathed over the towers she again stooped to 
gather. The mirth was as transient as the sadness. 
There was a fount of holy feeling in ker young bosom, 
the depths whereof, seemed, for the first time to be 
stirred. The purple wings of Love had indeed brooded 
over it, but only to gently agitate its surface, and bring 
into more brilliant play those sunny gleams which made 
the color on cheek and lip so fresh, and the glance of 
her dark eye so merry and bright. Crowning her 
basket with a few sprays from a wild rose-bush, thickly 
studded with buds, some half blown, others just break- 


HI 


| 


| it was, as yet, much too early to expect him. 





ing from their green bondage, she hastened back to the 
farm-house. 

“The dew will keep the flowers fresh for a long 
time,” said she, as she placed the basket near an open 
window in the parlor, which admitted the cool, western 
breeze. She then joined her mother in the kitchen, to 
assist in preparing breakfast. 

“You may run to the dairy and fetch the butter, and 





some sweet cream for the strawberries, Mary,” said 





Mrs. Colman,” and you may then call your father and 
Neddy to breakfast. It wants half an hour of the usual 
time, but as this is to be your wedding-day, and there 
will be a good many things to see too, we won't wait.” 

The bloom grew more vivid on Mary’s cheek at the 
allusion of her mother, and as she stepped from the 
door to obey, she could not help looking down the 
green lane communicating with the high road, where 
she would first behold the approach of her lover, though 
Her first 
care, after rising from the table, was to place the 
flowers she had gathered, in water, and arrange them 
on the mante-shelf, and to draw aside in graceful 
drapery the curtains of snowy linen that shaded the 
parlor windows. 

“‘T am sorry the lilac bushes have gone out of bloom,” 
said she to her brother, as the dark green branches 
rustled against the sash, for the rose-bushes scarcely 
reached the window-stools yet. ‘I wonder whether 
that largest bud we looked at yesterday morning, has 
begun to bloom yet?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, looking out of the window, 
“it is opened so far, that a bee is already stealing 
You shall wear that rose, Mary, when 

Henry Merton will like to have you, 


honey from it. 
you are married. 
I know, for white roses are his favorites.” 

Two young girls now arrived to render their assis- 
tance in preparing the wedding supper, which was to 
be placed upon the table immediately after the per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony, and which was 
considered as indispensable in those days, as the loaf 
of wedding-cake is now. Every thing appertaining to 
tLe culinary affairs being duly performed, Mary, with 
her young associates, retired to dress. 

“ Have you heard the news?”’ said Lydia Stanford 
to the bride, as she assisted to adjust the nicely-plaited 
lawn sleeves, edged with lace, so that they would ex- 
tend the proper distance below those of the pearl-colored 
lustring. 

“No,” replied Mary; “ what do you allude to?” 

“Why, all the young men in the east parish have 
joined the army, and are going to set out for Cambridge 
to-morrow morning, and some say that several in our 
part of the town are going with them.” 

A crimson flush crossed the brow of Mary, for she 
knew Henry Merton’s character too well to imagine 
that he would be induced to remain behind, when his 
youthful comrades were going to engage in the defence % 
of their country. 

Lydia Stanford perceived the painful impression her 
communication had made, and hastened to remove it 
by assuring her, that Merton, as yet, knew nothing 
about it, all the young people having agreed among 
themselves, not to inform him 'till after the ceremony 
was performed, and then,” added she, “ you can, 
without doubt, exact a promise from him to remain.” 

Mary made no reply, but there was a shade of 
thoughtfulness on her countenance which the efforts of 
her companions could not dissipate. 

Merton was no laggard, and when he made his ap- 
pearance, attired in his wedding-suit, he was certainly 
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worthy the distinction he enjoyed, of being called the | young men called for him. There was a slight agit. 
finest looking young man in town. Ned met Mary at || tion perceptible in Mary’s manner, but she betrayed no 
the door with the half-blown rose in his hand, which | weakness. She, on the contrary, repeated those en- 
she placed amid the snowy folds of her neckerchief. i couraging and cheering sentiments, best calculated to 

The clergyman arrived at the appointed hour, and | inspire her husband with courage. Her last words to 
performed the simple but impressive ceremony which | him were, “ Go, and God be with you. I feel assured 
After the company | that we shall again stand side by side, and on the soi 
of Freedom.” 


united the young couple for life. 
rose from the table, the young men who were present, 
stole, one by one, out at the door, and gathered them- | [+ was not until a turn in the road hid him from her 
selves into a group beneath the oaks. Merton, who sight, that she sunk down on a bench beneath the oaks, 
stood near a window, perceived that they were convers- | 444 yielded to a passionate burst of grief. The su 
ing on some interesting and exciting subject. A few | wa, shining as brightly, the birds were singing as mer 
words which reached him, made him suspect its import. | rily as the morning before, when she went forth to fil 
He hastened to join them. A sign from one of them, | her basket with flowers, but the music in her heart was 
who observed his approach, enjoined silence on the ‘silent. Ned, who had bounded forward, and gained an 
vest. /eminence, watched them with emotions far different. 

“You need not,” said he, “attempt to conceal from | #1;, jeart panted to be with them. “In two years 
me the subject of your conversation. 1 know what it | more,” said he, “I shall be sixteen, and then, I, too, 
is. You were speaking of joining the army.” | will be a soldier.” 

= PEO ae ym” topes ene et emt Cape All at the farm-house went on as usual. Mary re 
teered ourselves to the service of our country. To- ‘mained with her parents, and a stranger would have 
morrow, at early down, we start for the head oe called her cheerful, but the family missed the sweet 
ef the erany ot Combridge. Will you go with we 1” ] songs she used to warble at evening, or in the morning, 

The enthusiasm that was glowing in their bosoms, H when busy with household affairs, that used to gush 
was communicated to his. “I will,” he replied firmly, from her lips as freely as her clear, ringing laugh. A 
and with energy. ‘‘ Heaven forbid that I should remain . 7 


3 . _.. || Change had, indeed, come over her, yet she was not 
at home, while my youthful associates are striving in | unhappy. The deep well-springs of her heat we 


a a, anol it } sending forth their waters. Hopes that exalted—aspi- 
I knew, replied he, who had before spoken, that | rations such as warm and animate the patriot’s bosom, 
you would not be willing to remain behind. You will || col hich, ‘Wit then, che boll deed ace 
be ready to join us in the morning?” . , 
‘ ~ ed ang ae onal — || those bright and delicate flowers which, heretofore, had 
Are you really in earnest, Henry?” said Mary, | interwoven themselves with her existence, making it 
with a trembling voice, who, with Lydia Stanford and | like @ vision of fairy-land. 
several others, had drawn near the group. | ; r 
As he turned and beheld his young bride, with anguish The cottage which was to have been the home 
depicted on her lovely countenance, which, a few | 


moments before, was glowing with the sunshine of hap- || it, instead of the thistle and the rank grass, vines and 


piness, his resolution faltered. He stood a short time | 
without speaking. 
tense interest. He turned to Mary as he spoke— 
“I should be unworthy of you,” said he, “ if I could | 
consent to linger ignobly by your side, while my young 
companions were shedding their blood for your and my 
defence. You, yourself, would feel that I was.” I 
‘| army. 


His words seemed to cause a new set of feelings to | 
spring up in her bosom. The evening previous, she || The first term of Merton's enlistment, had been only 


All present watched him with in- || 





| beautifying the grounds round the house where sbe 


| still hoped to dwell with him her heart held dearest, 





wild-flowers she had woven, round her brow: at this |! thinned by the daily departure of the soldiers, and wits 
moment, she felt that nothing would so well satisfy her, || nessed the consequent despondency of many of the 


as to see his brow adorned with the laurels gathered in h officers, who could not, like the commander-in-chiel, _ 
the field of victory. The color came back to her lips | always control their feelings, he resisted his own strong 


it 


and cheeks, and her eyes beamed with more than their | desire to return home, and enlisted for the two sue | 


usual radiance as she replied: ceeding years. He was shortly afterwards promoted © 
“Your words are true. I should soon feel little the rank of quarter-master. 

respect for you, should you refuse to raise your arm for || It was near the close of a beautiful day, the first 

your country at a crisis like the present. If a single July, Mary and her parents were sitting together undet 

word would keep you by my side, I would not utter it.” || the oaks, conversing relative to the battle of Monmouth, 
Henry fervently pressed her hand, but could not, at | news of which having just been circulated through the 

that moment, trust his voice to speak. town. Although the Americans had been victoriovs 


Early in the morning, according to their promise, the | many had undoubtedly fallen, and they knew not but 





| rising up from their depths, overlaying, for a season, 


|| ance, the culture of a diligent and careful hand. The | 
/hours which she thus spent in training the plants and 


| were among her happiest. Her brother had beens 7 
| good as his word, and at the age of sixteen, entered tht 


| flowering shrubs indicated, by their thrift and luxor — 


»> felt perfectly happy when her lover bound a garland of | for one year, but when he beheld the ranks of the army — 


¥ 


herself and Merton, remained solitary, though around — 
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that the husband and brother of their own household | east, and on emerging into the open country, they be- 

were among the number. Suddenly they beheld a } held, at no great distance a neat and comfortable look- 

young man in the garb of a soldier, turn into the green ing dwelling. 

jane that led to the house. || ‘We must stop here for rest and refreshment,” said 
“ Jt is our son”’—“ it is my brother,” were the excla- | her father, “ as well as to procure fresh horses.” 


mations which simultaneously breke from the lips of | 


The host and hostess, who were already astir, per- 


Mrs. Colman and Mary. ceiving strangers stop before the house, appeared at the 
“Yes, it is certainly he,” said Mr. Colman, rising || door, and courteously invited them to alight and enter. 

Z . ee | ‘ 
and springing forward with the agility of a boy. | Mary found herself more exhausted than she had ima- 


“But why is not Henry with him?” said Mary. || giyed herself to be, but at the expiration of an hour, she 
“ They belonged to the same regiment, and their term | was ready to resume her journey. The remaining dis- 
of service expired at the same time. My forebodings || tance was twenty miles, which, with the spirited horses 
were true—he has fallen. As she gave her brother her | furnished them by their host, they hoped soon to accom- 


hand, her only word was “ Henry.” |plish. 

“ He is alive, my dear sister, though badly wounded. i It was about noon, when Mary and her father were 
But do not look so pale; the surgeon thinks he may || admitted to the apartment of Henry Merton. She had 
recover if—” been told that he was asleep, or she would have ima- 

“Tf what 7” | gined that he was already dead, as she caught the first 


“If a fever can be prevented. I would have re- ! glance of his sunken features, and of his pale brow, 

mained with him to assist in nursing him, had he not | gleaming like marble through the damp, heavy masses 
i e * . 

been so exceedingly anxious for me to return and inform || of raven hair. It was something over three years since 


you of his situation.” they parted on that bright June morning, during which 





“T will go nurse him myself,” she replied, and imme- | time, they had never once met. What a change. 
diately entering the house, she commenced making pre- | Then his countenance was flushed with health, and 
paration for the journey. +bore the impress of an ardent and buoyant spirit. 

“Every thing is ready for my departure,” said she, || Hardship and peril endured with an unbending firmness, 
half an hour afterwards, to her father; “ will you go had now traced their deeper and sterner lines, and 
with me ?” | given a look of character and decision to his eminently 

“Certainly, but had we not better wait ‘till morn- || handsome features, which languor and suffering could 
ing? You will feel less agitated after a night’s rest.” || not efface. The physician entered soon afterwards, and 

“T can rest none, if I remain, and a few hours’ delay | Mary sought an opportunity to speax with him apart. 
may prevent a meeting which—” | He informed her that the course he had been obliged to 

Her voice became broken, and she did not attempt to | pursue in order to prevent fever, had reduced his patient 
finish the sentence. Her father offered no further ob- | $0 low, that life was now, like the almost spent wick in 
jection, and in five minutes more, they were both on | the socket, which a breath might put out; he conse- 
horseback, pursuing their way at a brisk rate along a || quently feared the effects of her appearing in his pre- 
road, for the most part solitary, though occasionally '| sence too abruptly. She therefore withdrew to a diffe- 
cheered by a farm-house, gleaming through surrounding ‘rent apartment, and he, himself, undertook, when he 
trees. The sun had already sunk below the horizon, | Woke, to prepare him for their first interview. The 
and the gorgeous mass of clouds which hovered above, || &ffect was more auspicious than the doctor had antici- 
were gradually assuming the softer and more sober pated. When Merton was made sensible that Mary 
hues of evening. Not unfrequently, the road swept was beneath the same roof, it appeared to give a new 
through the heart of some deep forest, but the beams of | impulse to the fast failing energies of life, nor did he 
an unclouded moon, which rode high in the heavens, | again relapse into his former state of extreme debility. 
quivered on the glossy leaves, and shed changeful and Hl His recovery, however, was slow, and it was two 
broken masses of light upon their path. Now and then || months before he was able to endure the fatigue of re- 
the foliage shivered in the passing night-breeze, which | turning home. He remained during the autumn and 
spoke in low whispers as it swept by, or sent forth low | winter, but when spring returned, and the voice of his ~ 
and wailing sounds, which fell on the ear of Mary like |; Country was still heard calling on her sons for defence, 
the solemn music of a dirge, and appeared, to her, | he could not remain idle, He again joined the ranks 
ominous of her husband’s fate. Sustained by the strong of his countrymen, and returned no more 'till the sur- 
desire of being near him, that she might minister to his render of Lord Cornwallis to the Arvcricans. 
wants, and possibly soothe his sufferingsyshe was uncon- | oe 
i and it was not ‘till her father suddenly | A numerous and happy company were assembled in 
rer wth © eager saying that they must allow the same apartment, where, somewhat more than six 
aes ‘ > ew moments to breathe, that a slight | years before, was celebrated the bridal of Henry Merton 
ihe mam pr crept over her frame. It soon | and Mary Colman. Radiant and blooming as was the 
sored y; y Ryrac: they again set forward with | youthful bride, she was now fully as beautiful, and cer- 
pene ae , she imagined that it would be easy for | tainly happier. It might be that then her good angel 

de the remaining distance without rest. The _ vaguely shadowed forth to her mind’s eye the sorrows 
grey dawn began, soon afterwards, to glimmer in the | so near at hand, that the rending away of hopes so dear, 




























































11 CORRA LINN. 








and the cloudiug of prospects so long and fondly dwelt 
on, might prove, at the moment of trial, the less agoniz- 
ing. Certain it is, that although on that fair bridal 
morn, the sky was without a cloud, and the pure, elas- 


tic breeze was breathing music through each leafy | 


bough—that although her own clear voice blithely min- 
gled its notes with those of the birds, as she heaped her 
basket with flowers, the light that warmed her heart 
was no longer the calm, unclouded beam. Had she, 
herself, at the time, been called to make the compari- 
son, she might have likened it to the ray quivering 
among a cluster of dew-drops, which the next breath 
might sweep away. 

Not one of the fair forms that had gathered round 
her then, was missing now. Although many sorrows 
and anxieties had been theirs for those they held dearest, 
who had given their breasts as a shield for them and 
their country, Time, in his six years’ flight, had left on 
their brows, traces of none, save his softest and lightest 
plumes. 
ble. Ellen Medway, who was a child at the time our 
story commenced, was now a lovely girl of sixteen, to 
whom our old friend Ned, was discoursing with great 
animation of bis “ hair breadth ’scapes,” and to whom, 
if we may judge by the varying color of her cheeks, she 
listened with any thing but indifference. More than 
one sly wink was given at their expense. 

A much greater change had taken place in the ap- 
pearance of the youthful veterans, than in their fair 
partners. The boyish rustic was now the thoughtful, 
intelligent man, and while some spoke of the privations 
and hardships endured in their numerous campaigns, 
others related the perils they had encountered, or told 
of the laurels their fellow soldiers had won in battle. 
It can be no marvel that there were sometimes more 
speakers than hearers, nor that the pride of the patriot 
swelled their bosoms at the thought that their own 
hands had helped to plant the tree of Liberty in soil 
enriched by their blood. 


Original. 


SONG. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 
Tne tree, which the axe of the woodman o’erthrows, 
Buds again at the root, and more loftily grows ; 
The bird whom the winter hath driven away, 
Returns when the greenwood in spring-time is gay; 


And the tow’r which the stroke of the lightning hath | 


shattered, 
Is rebuilt from the ruins which round it are scattered. 


If joy should be prostrate, remember the tree, 

It may grow in the future as lofty for thee ; 

If hope should forsake thee on treacherous wing, 
She may greet thee again at coming of spring ; 

And if pride from thy spirit the scorner should sever, 
It may rise from the ruins as stately as ever, 


In only one, a marked change was percepti- | 











Original. 
CORRA LINN. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


Tuovu’ Rt beautiful, sweet Corra Linn, 
In thy sequester’d place, 

Thy plunge on plunge, ’mid wreathing foam, 
Abrupt, yet full of grace, 

Down, down, with breathless speed thou go’st 
Into thy rock-sown bed, 

Bright sunbeams on thy glancing robes, 
Dark crags above thy head. 


Thy misty dew is on the trees, 
And forth, with gladness meet, 

They reach the unfolding leaf and bud, 
To take thy baptism sweet ; 

No Clydesdale spears are flashing high, 
In foray wild and rude, 

But Corra’s* time-rock’d castle sleeps 
In peaceful solitude. 


What would’st thou think, sweet Corra Linn, 
Should’st thou Niagara spy ? 

That mighty monarch of the West, 
With terror in his eye. 

Thou’d’st fear him, on his ocean-throne, 
Like lion in his lair, 

Meek, snooded maiden, dower’d with all 
That father Clyde can spare. 


Why, thou might’st perch like hooded bird’ 
Upon his giant hand, 

Nor, ’mid his world of waters, make 
A ripple on his strand ; 

He'd drink thee up, sweet Corra Linn, 
And thou, to crown the sip, 

Would’st scare a wheen of bubbles make, 
Upon his monstrous lip. 


Thy voice, that bids the foliage quake, 
Around thy chrystal brim, 

Would quaver like the cricket’s chirp, 
’Mid his hoarse thunder-hymn, 

For, like a thing that scorns the earth, 
He rears his awful crest, 

And takes the rainbow from the skies, 
And folds it o’er his breast. 


Thou’rt passing fair, sweet Corra Linn, 
And, he who sees thee leap 

Into the bosom of the flood, 
Might o’er thy beauty weep, 

But strong Niagara still doth speak 
Of God, both night and day, 

And force from each terrestrial thought, 
The gazer’s soul away. 





*The old Castle of Corra is situated near the cliffs that ore" 
hang the Falis, and sometimes when the river is much 5 
by rains, seems as if moved by the percussion of the wal® 
to nod upon its rocky base. 
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FRANCISCO BARTOLOMEO. 115 


Original. flashed like a meteor. ‘ Wilt thou be a follower of 


FRANCISC O BARTOLOMEO;  Facino?” continued the warrior, “and carve for thy- 


6 cenDenn oF younTusE self a name and heritage ?”’ 
on, oan ee en || T will,’ exclaimed the youth; ‘let he who wills it 


Ir was a summer's morning in the year fourteen hun- “take my calling,” and he dashed his staff to the earth. 
dred and five, near the river Po, in the neighborhood | « [| fave lived but for this moment; waking or sleep- 
of Turin, that a young shepherd lay sleeping beneath _ ing, has thy semblance heen ever before me. Francisco 
the branches of a wide spreading myrtle. His form, | Bartolomeo Busone, shall, from this moment, seek life 
which was tall and commanding, was enveloped in a | or death in the ranks of his country.” 
scanty habiliment, a coarse Venetian shirt, bound “ Kneel,” said Facino; “let this be thy passport to 
around the waist by a leathern belt, and secured by a _ fame and fortune; part not with it but with life. 


b broad buckle. Sharply yet boldly defined were his | Henceforward thou art my soldier.” 





a 
Ae 


< 


sn a 


features, while his thick black tresses glistened with | ‘The shepherd knelt, and Facino presenting him with 
the dews of the past night, in the beams of the morning. | the sword, bade him follow him. At that moment the 
By him lay a staff, or, rather, pike, formerly worn by | galloping of horses, loud huzzas, and a burst of martial 
the Italian herdsmen. His flock was placidly browsing | music, told that the army of the Milanese was close at 
upon the rich herbage, while bush and tree were vocal | hand. In an instant more the vanguard was seen 


_ with the matins of the feathered songsters. ! winding round the base of a wooded promontory, their 


At this period, the war between the Milanese and casques and corslets glittering in the beams of the 


| the Venetians, had extended over nearly all Italy, | morning sun. The heart of Francisco leaped in his 


till it at length resembled a kingdom of swords and | hogom ; the tear of exultation glistened in his eye—he 
lances. Every where were the roads thronged with  jifted his little red cap which hud fallen from bis head, 


4 troops of condottieri, those lawless and mercenary |\as, at the summons of Facino, he had started to his 
bands, who fought from neither a love of patriotism nor feet—he looked upon it with a glance of regret 


glory, but from a pure thirst of gold. Their march was | and confusion, and then towards the glittering and 


marked by massacre and pillage—their country was as plumed helmets of the troopers. The leader at once 


} much earth as their tent covered, and their banner | divined his feelings. ‘Tut, tut,” he cried. “ Fran- 


either the Lion of Saint Mark, or the Golden Cross of | cisco, it is not the garb but the deed, which makes 
Sardinia. Either party was, to them, alike. Their || the soldier, but thy wish shall be gratified. A 
blood was sold to the highest bidder. | horse and helmet,” he shouted. In an _ instant, 
Facino Cane, Lord of Alexandria, a name memorable they were brought him. “ Take this,” he continued, 
in the annals of the Milanese, was one of the leaders of presenting to Francisco the latter. He did so. As if 
these tribes, a bold and daring warrior, who, during || ordained by Nature for a warrior, it at once became his 
the minority of Filippo Marie, bad assumed the virtual | youthful and manly countenance. “ Now to horse a 
rule of Pavia, and ultimately, the entire government of | he cried. One spring placed Francisco in the saddle. 
Milan, {t was while in this capacity, marching against | 4 shout of congratulation burst from the surprized sol- 
the Venetians, and being some leagues in advance of | diery,and in another moment the voice of the leader 
his troops on that morning that he discovered our | was heard commanding them to proceed. 
young shepherd reposing. He was at once rivetted || That evening, the prowess of Francisco was displayed. 
with his beautiful and manly person, and, regarding Ina skirmish with a Venetian band he fearlessly encoun 
him for a long time in silence, determined to enlist him | tered the standard-bearer, and although surrounded by 
beneath his standard. | the enemy, he dexterously contrived to extricate himself 
“Rouse thyself!” said he; “ that form bespeaks not and carry off the banner. This deed at once advanced 
the dwelling of the soul of a sluggard. Arouse thee, | him in the army, and in the battle of Plaisance he was 


») stranger—up, and be a man!” | promoted to the rank of Captain. Facino Cane shortly 


The young shepherd quickly opened his eyes, and | afterwards dying, Filippo Marie assumed the reins of 
“tarting to his feet, was about to punish the disturber | government of which he had been unjustly deprived, and 


B® his rest, by applying, in good earnest, his staff to his knowing well the value of the services of Francisco, 


shoulders. 


| awaited but an opportunity when he could advance him 
‘Hold !” cried the warrior. ‘ I am Facino Cane!” || to the principal command of the Milanese army, without 
The arm of the shepherd in a moment was suspended, || creating a jealousy among his other officers. It soon 


4nd fell motionless by his side, for the name of Facino } arrived, for before the walls of Monza, he so distinguished 


} '9spired every one with respect and terror. | himself in saving the life of Filippo Marie as well as by his 


“Yes,” continued he, “ Facino Cane, ‘the simple other personal achievements, that he was invested with 
soldier of the Visconti troops, who was made Prince of i the command of the army, and by a succession of brilliant 


J Tortoni and Verceiul, because what Heaven is to God, || victories at once became the idol of the people. 
*0 is earth to the man of heart.” | In fourteen hundred and twenty-four, in the Milanese 


s that ove" | 
uch swoll 
the ¥ 


“ “In that case,” readily responded the shepherd. | capital was celebrated the marriage of the Count of 
have also my part of the heritage to demand of Italy.” | Castel Nuovo, and Antoinette Visconti, neice of Filippo 
“And behold! here is the key to the ducal mansion,” | Marie, Duke of Milan. The Broletto palace which 

wdded Facino, taking from his side a huge sword, and | received the happy pair, echoed with the shouts of joy. 


J holding it aloft before the eye of the shepherd, which ''The escutcheons which adorned the walls of the man- 
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sion told with what titles the sovereign Duke had |! 


Plaisance and the surrender of Brescia.” On cthers || 
“ The Siege of Bergame ;” “‘ Milan reconquered ;” “ The 
re-union of the people to the Ducal crown;’’ while in 
the midst of the banqueting room was suspended naked, 
bright and glittering the sword presented by Facino Cane 
to the shepherd, Francisco Bartolomeo, then the bosom 
friend of Filippo. 

In fourteen hundred and twenty-five, one year from || 
this time, a man was accused of having excited the | 
enthusiasm of the soldiers to such a pitch by his personal 
courage, and also of having won to himself the love of | 
the people, that he was deprived of his well acquired || 
wealth and titles, and banished from his arn 
Stripped of every thing save his sword, he left the | 


| 
J 


| 
capital breathing on it his eternal curses, and wended | 
his way to the Venetian territory. So poor and destitute | 
was he, that one night overcome with fatigue and hunger 
he knocked at the door of an humble cottage and soli- |) 
cited for food and lodging. At first, from his noble 
appearance they doubted the truth of his statement, but || 
when he ventured to mention his name the whole family | 
fell at the feet of the exiled general. The women offered 
to him their services, and the men their lives,—but he || 
sought but to partake of their humble fare, and to obtain a 
shelter for his head from the midnight tempest; he did | 
obtain them, and in the morning again departed on bis 
road of exile. 
In fourteen hundred and thirty, there was at Venice a || 
general of fortune who had escaped from the poignard | 
of an assassin sent against him by Filippo Marie of | 
Milan. This new general received from the hands of | 
the Doge before the altar of Saint Marie the standard | 
of the Republic and was invested with the supreme com- |, 
mand of the armies of all the Venetian territory. Full | 
of the remembrances of his wrongs, he failed net to add | 
each day to the territories and fortunes of the Republic | 
from the Milanese and on every hand to consolidate its | 





wealth and stability. 

On the fifth of June, fourteen hundred and thirty-two, 
in front of the colonades of the same Palace, before 
the assembled multitude a man was brought forth 
gagged and bound. The valet of the executioner | 
rudely forced his head upon the block, and the next | 
moment the executioner himself let fall the axe upon the 
neck of the victim, who was already half dead from the 
agony of the torture he had previously undergone. His | 
crime was that he had released four hundred prisoners | 
of war without the sanction of the senate, thereby 
breaking his oath, and subjecting himself to death. The 
jealous tribunal disliking his popularity had taken this 
favorable opportunity to destroy him. What they durst 
not do in the field, they did under the shield of a 
illimitable power. 

I need scarcely say, reader, that this man who had | 
lived the life of a hero and died the death of a criminal, | | 
was the shepherd boy, the companion of Facino Cane, | 
the saviour of Filippo Marie, Duke of Milan,—the 
protector of the Republic of Venice,—in a word Francisco 
Bartolomco Busone. R. He 
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Original. 


honored a subject. On ope was written “Capture of | THE TRIUMPH OF THE SPIRITUAL OvER 


THE SENSUAL.—AN ALLEGORY. 


BY FRANCES S$. OSGOOD. 

Near a being on the verge of manhood, 

In a waking vision, I behold 
Two fair figures,—one is lowly kneeling, 

At bis feet, with loosened locks of gold, 
Down her white, half-veiled bosom, stealing, 

O’er her warm cheek, in soft tresses, rolled, 
Linked, with many a burning gem, revealing 
Radiant colors through each silken fold. 


One soft, dimpled hand uplifts a chalice, 
Richly chased, and starred with rubies rare, 
While the other points towards a palace, 
Rising like a dream upon the air! 
Wild blue eyes, where passion blends with malice, 
Red, ripe lips,—Temptation triumphs there ! 
Or if thence the tried heart proudly rallies, 
In her form, voluptuously fair, 
Grace, so tenderly alluring, dallies, 
With her captive, that he loves the snare. 
Loose her gorgeous robe, her feet are bare !— 
Thus the charmer sings, with wooing air,— 


Taste the goblet! beauteous mortal ! 
Quickly taste, and fly with me! 
Yonder gleams the golden portal, 
Of a mansion made for thee. 
There will Pleasure’s downy pillow 
Woo thee to luxurious rest; 
There will Trouble’s stormy billow 
Never fret thy charmed breast! 
Beauty there shall bless the hours, 
Flitting by on balmy wing ; 

Joy shall bind thy brow with flowers ; 
Hope of new delights shall sing. 
Drain the goblet! beauteous mortal ! 
Quickly drain! and fly with me! 

Yonder gleams the radiant portal, 
Of the mansion wrought for thee ! 


From his trance of rapture, wildly waking, 
Lo! the lost, infatuated boy, 

Flushed with hope, the fatal chalice, taking, 
Bends to quaff,—his ruin, in his joy ! 

Hark! those tones, melodiously breaking 
O’er his soul,—the sinful spell, destroy ! 


Turning now, he sees a veiled vision, 


That has stood beside him all the while; : : 


Beauty dawning, with a light elysian, 
Through the snowy gauze, as morning’s smile 
Glows and glistens ‘neath her wreathed mist, 
All the lovelier for that shade, I wist. 


Veiled from head to foot,—her fair arms folding 
With a sweet composure on her breast, 
And a cross of pearl, serenely holding, 








In her hand, with tender reverence, pressed : 
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One soft-gleaming star, amid the braiding 
Of her raven hair, her brow, illumes ; 


Beautiful, exceedingly, the shading 
Of the rose, that on her pure cheek blooms! 


Like the music-fall of water playing, 
Freshly in the burning summer-tide, 

With delicious melody, allaying 

All his feverish exstacy and pride— 


Thrilling, low, unutterably sweet, 

Came her pure, soft tones, with angel pleading, 
While his heart to each clear cadence beat, 

Quick, in glad reply, all else unheeding. 


Boy, refrain! the poison, breathing 
From the goblet, clouds thy soul! 

Lo! the golden serpent, wreathing 
Round the brim, with glittering roll, 

Emblem of the death within, 

Know’st thou not it tempts to sin? 


Boy, beware! J may not offer 

Joy unearned by toil of thine ; 
Wealth, with locked and laden coffer, 

Luxury’s pillow are not mine. 
But if thou, with trust confiding, 

High and fervent walk with me, 
Holiest comfort—peace abiding, 

Thine thro’ trials dark, shall be ! 
Like the mystic steps in air, 

That th’ Egyptian pupil trod, 
Fast as one wish fades, a higher 

Shall but lead thee nearer God! 


Boy, be mine! beneath our feet, 

Desert wastes shall bloom with flowers, 
Sorrow’s self shall seem most sweet, 

While Hope’s rainbow lights her showers. 


Troops as angels, only known 
By their choral music-tide, 

(Ebb and flow) with softest tone, 
Shall beside thee viewless glide ! 


Every warbler of the wildwood, 
On its voice shall waft thy soul, 

Back thro’ all the dreams of childhood, 
To the Heaven-home whence it stole. 


From each blossom Spring shall bring thee, 
Some sweet Jesson thou’lt command, 

Even the winding shell shall sing thee 
Echoes from the spirit-land ! 


Glory waits thee, glad immortal ! 
Take thy cross and go with me! 
Stars shall light the viewless portal, 
Of the mansion made for thee ! 


Softly, with that last word, died away, 

Voice and vision, from my dreaming sense ; 
But the youth rose, ere she closed the lay, 
And with eyes illumed by thought intense, 


. Placed his hand in her’s, that she should lead him thence. 


THE SPRING.---THE CLOCK OF LIFE. 





Original. 
THE SPRING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK. 


BY HORATIO GATES. 
| Loox round you,—how the year to youth upspringing, 

| In the young bowers a new existence plays; 

| How gently from the buds, the trees are bringing 

| For joyous birds ten thousand leafy sprays ; 

! And sweet hues on the cheeks of blossoms flinging ;— 

|| While winter stern, in his dark dwelling stays. 

On all sides feels the world her gay advances, 

| And sweetly moves to meet the young spring’s glances. 


' 


| Down from the hills the silver brooks come gushing, 
| And dance along the valleys, gay and green ; 

} And fear the nightingales no longer hushing, 

|| They sing aloud in the dark copse’s screen; 

} And full of ali sweet mingled colors flushing, 

| The gardens with ten thousand blooms are seen ; 

| And all the world wreathed with the sun-beam’s power, 


| Plays with a rainbow over every flower. 


Original. 
THE CLOCK OF LIFE. 


BY THE REV. J. BH. CLINCH. 


| 
| 
Hi 
i 


Mav is a complicated, strange machine, 

Never at rest, ’till wheel and spring decay :— 
| May not some fancied parallel be seen, 
Between the metal clock, and that of clay ? 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


| The passions form the mainspring, which impels 
To motion all that complex, wondrous thing ; 
Ard if unbalanced by retarding spells, 
How quickly run the wheels, or breaks the spring ! 





| Religion forms that guiding balance wheel, 

| Which regulates the whole ; when that shall be 
Set by God’s word, man’s heart, consistent still, 
| Keer time for earth, and for eternity. 


| Original. 


TO MY NIECE. 


“Do write in my album, dear uncle!”’ you said, 


And what shall the subject be, niece ? 
You answered, ‘“‘ Whatever may pop in your head, 
I am sure it will be a good piece.” 





| Alas! how the blossoms of feeling decay! 
When life’s vernal morning was young, 
| If beauty requested, I warbled a lay, 

For love was the theme that I sung. 


But age has extinguished the fire of my heart, 
And clouded the light of my brain; 
The joys we are seeking so swiftly depart, 





| We never can taste them again. 8. W. 
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THIRD VERSE. 


Tho’ proud ones have sought her she’s true unto me, 
As the soft vine encircling its leve mate the tree, 

Te lese her were madness, her scorn were my knell, 
And life were a desert without Rosabelie. 


SECOND VERSE. 


The Nightingale breathes not its sweet song by day, 
The Primrose retreats from the sun’s burning ray! 
The Violet blushes unseen in the dell, 

More modest than all these, is young Rosabelle. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. || cal and critical sketches attached to the different writers sm» @ 
| perspicuously, faithfully and generously written; the late 

Uncie Sam on Purenotocy: Harper & Brothers.—A voiume || quality, perhaps, too greatly predominating, but which » P 
written by a believer in the science with the intent of dissemi- would rather behold at any time, than merciless'(though perhay beei 
nating its principles among “his millions of friends in the i honest) censure. The province of the critic is a powerful w Seg 
United States.” The writer aims at eccentricity in the style || sacred one. At his mercy lie the finest feelings of the heart—wi pro 
and order of his subject, thinking, and with some truth, that | asingle sentence he can make or mar for ever the prospects of; Hor 
such a mode is more apt to secure the attention of the reader | fellow being. It is easy to be malevolent, but difficult » age! 
than a mere plain and systematic narrative. As we are only | be just. The finest poetical spirits have sunk beneath tp the: 
half converts to the science, we will neither praise nor con- i poisoned shaft of the critic, spirits too sensitive for this ever far: 
demn it. This, however, we will say, that the author under- || day creation, who, like the early flowers of Spring, chilled y be 4 
stands his subject fully and writes with an earnestness which | the lingering tempest have drooped, pined and perished. W; talet 

will do much good to the cause, and win to it many disci- | therefore love and respect the feeling which imbues the remark ant, 
ples. of Mr. Griswold. Where it bas appeared to him requisite and 
| censure, he has done so in the language of elegance and tru, wag 

Iraty and THE Tractan IsLanps: by William Spalding, Esq.; | and when to praise in that of generosity and justice. The bis Mr. 
Family Library, Nos. 151, 152, 153: Harper & Brothers—In i torical introduction is a valuable addition to our literature, dis prod 
these volumes will be found the best narration of the intellec- || playing much research, and acquainting us with those wy oti 
tual, social and political character of this interesting nation } first essayed to write rhyme if not poetry, in the early end the g 
both in ancient and modern times. The work is divided into i our civilization. We feel indebted to Mr. Griswold for by Bo 
three parts, comprizing the three great stages in the past | publication: it has filled a vacuum which has long been felts cares 
fortunes of mankind : the Classical times,—the Dark and Middle |! our country’s literature, and will be the means of makingi» _ fer ¢ 
Ages,—the recent centuries which are assigned to Modern His- | poetical character properly appreciated, and showing therew 7 of o 
tory in all of which literature, art, and every subject connected || among us spirits keenly alive “to the beautiful in creation’ esas 
with the mental character are critically analyzed and eloquently |, and not unworthy of taking rank among those of any land. Te gram 
discoursed of; while the political annals of the country on which | mechanical execution of the work, is commensurate with % lengi 
is principally based its immortality when “ the whole known I matter : altogether a more elegant volume has never emanae conc] 
world was proud to serve Rome and to be called Roman,” are ex- from its spirited publishers. Oe endes 
amined and reviewed with a fidelity and industry which could |) vessh 
only have been called into action through the author's ardent Ruschennercer’s Ornttuovocy: Turner & Fisher—Ths impr 
love of his subject. To Mr. Spalding the scholar and general | is an excellent book by one, who shows himself perfectly qui- With 
reader are deeply indebted for the most comprehensive, lucid || fed for the task he has undertaken, which is the publishing hon, 
and elegant history of the Italian nation which has ever | a series of works on the different branches of education forte 9 Ness t 
appeared, and the American public cannot too greatly “PPre- |) use of schools and colleges. The present issue is a general wy Conqu 
ciate the judicious taste of the Messrs. Harper for adding it || synoptical view of ornithology, one of the most interesting => den 
to this useful series of publications. | jects in natural history, and will be found of great servic the pl 
to both teacher and student. @ cours 
Sermons anp Sxetcues; by the Rev. John Summerfield, A. sent. 
a, an on nea oy ee ee ales ous, = » Mexico 1n 1842.—This appears to us to be a useful compe neticl 
Harper & Brothers—This volume contains the theological Sian of tanniet an rT this o 
i y divine now for the first time collected || , Sees Sa: Oe a canes ¢ — by W 
—— fe peng " . || and Yucatan—and the late Santa Fé Expedition. It is write nn 
and given to the public. They are remarkable for their || . : ¢ 7 ; ; Tae of the 
—_ or le, yet |" ® plain and sensible style, imparting much useful inform ~ 
sound tenets, corvast opinions and simplicity of sty % y tion on its natural and political character, and at this time whe ri 
in no way, we are informed, do they convey s 42, * sthpeneen of | circumstances have given to Mexicoamore than ordinary interes, _ he g 
the eloquence and manner of the deceased when in his spiritual I it cannot fail of acquiring a wide circulation. An excelt il must h 
vocation, being toa great extent, merely the outline and not the || map of Mexico and Texas accompanies the volume—Cherla! is @ po 
substance of them. His custom being to prepare only a skeletor | “ Oe are all 

: : - - . \ Folsom, New York. aa 

of his leading ideas and trust to the impulse of his feelings and l “2 play o 
the occasion to clothe it in appropriate language. The editor ! chewir 
has fulfilled his office faithfully and ably, and the volume cannot |! Nores or a Tour THROvGH TuRKEY, Greece, Ecyrt, Anat that of 
fail of proving most acceptable to every liberal Christian, as || Perrar To THe Hoty Lanp; by E. Joy Morris: Carey & He’ forman 
also serving as a precious memorial to his friends and relatives f These volumes come before the public without an ostentatio# upon | 
who will find that in it “ though dead he yet speaketh.” | display of either superior knowledge or wonderful adventur — althoug 
pretending to be simply a memoranda of a tour in the East, 1 be a pe 

Tue Ports ann Poetry or America; by Rufus Wilmot || claiming only for their principal merit that of the author’s baviif ; points 
Griswold: Carey & Hart.—The task undertaken by Mr. Gris- || pursued a distinct route in his journeyings from that of #! and, in 
wold is one of the most ungracious in the republic of letters, | traveller who has preceded him. As far as we are competent these, 
inasmuch that he cannot fail in giving mortal offence to many | judging from our book-information on these countries, we Woo! ~ 1) teman 

of the genus irritabile vatum in not awarding them in his com- |, say that Mr. Morris is accurate in both his observation, reflect ——% bat ¢ 

pilation the place they deem consonant to their merits. With |) and description of their natural, moral and political characte’ — 7% study 


this, however, we have nothing to do and shall speak of Mr. || whether in ancient or modern times. Of late years the 9” 

Griswold's labor in the pure epirit of criticism. To us it appears regions have been traversed and minutely explored by travellet 
that he has made his selections with taste and impartiality, and | of all countries, among whom stands conspicuousiy, our 

that they are tolerably characteristic of th» genius of the writers. || Stephens, whose very grephic descriptions render it a hazardo™ 
We doubt if there is an individual in America better versed || attempt for any other traveller similarly to essay. [a 7) 
in its poetical character than Mr. Griswold. He possesses a}! author, however, we meet with a fluency of style and 4 vivid: 
mind deeply imbued with a love of the beautiful, is an enthu- || ness of delineation which in many instances may vie with bo 
siast in his subject, and endowed with wonderful assiduity || talented cotemporary ; while much that is new and useful to 
which is strongly exemplified in the volume before us, com- traveller, such as distances, routes, conveyances, rates ay : 
prizing, as it does, above ninety names, all of whom have done | names of monies, expenditure and other essentials, are carefull! | 
good service to the cause of poetry, while the a, pendix contains || detailed, making it a work not merely for the fireside travellt 7 
many, who, if not in the very heart of the temple of the muses, but a valuable guide to the practical one through those ‘ 
have ot least been admitted within its portals, The biographi- | resting countries. a 
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‘ THEATRICALS. 


Park.—At this house, throughout the past month, opera has 
been the reigning entertainment, represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Seguin, Mrs. Knight, Manvers and others. Among the operas 
produced, have been Norma, the Postillion, and the Bronze 
Horse, not one of which, have benefitted either the man- 
agement or the artists ; indeed, when we recollect that all of 


far superior casts, it is not surprizing that the result should 
be a failure ; besides, i}matters not how great may be the 
talents exercised in théir representation, excellence, in any 


and in none so soon as the operatic. A new petite comedy, 
> entitled the Prisoner of War, written by Jerrold, in which 
Mr. Chippendale displayed some beautiful acting, has been 
produced with success, but we regret to say that an apathy 
still prevails among the play-going community, detrimental to 
the general interests of the stage. 


Bowery.—We had imagined after the long and successful 
career of London Assurance at the Park, that it had, at least, 
for one season, been consigned to forgetfulness, judge, then, 
of our surprize, when we beheld the bills of the Bowery 
announcing its production with a cast of characters, pro- 


gramme of scenery and appointments, in every respect chal- 


lenging a comparison between it and the Park. At once we 


concluded it was an injudicious movement of Mr. Hamblin in || 
_) endeavoring thus to compete with the rival establishment, and || 
resolved not to behold it, lest so unfavorable might be our | 


impression, that we should exercise our critical prerogative 


with a severity for which, afterwards, we would feel compunc- || 
tion, Still, a secret desire arose within us, a longing to wit- || 


ness this bold attempt of the manager, ’till at length curiosity 
conquered resolution, and on the first night of its representa- 
tion, we found ourselves quietly esconsced in the boxes. Of 
the plot and nature of the dramatis personae, we will not dis- 
course; they are already well known to all who take an inte- 
rest in theatrical matters, but content ourselves in briefly 
noticing the style of the principal ones as they were on 
this occasion enacted. Sir Harcourt Courtly was sustained 
by W.R. Blake, a performer well known for his personatious 
of the light and eccentric gentlemen in comedy. If ever claim 
to originality was fully substantiated by performer, it was by 
this gentleman in this very difficult character. Presuming he 
must have seen the original American representative, and as it 
18 4 postulate established upon incontrovertible facts, that we 
Bere allbeings of mannerism, more or less, he evinced a dis- 
play of mind which belongs only to superior genius, by es- 
chewing all imitation, and giving a distinct portraiture from 
that of Mr. Placide. There is, in the latter gentleman's per 
formance, a formality of petulance which causes it to pall 


upon the audience ere the conclusion of the comedy, and | 


although, as we have in a former number acknowledged it to 
bea performance of great talent, yet, in Mr. Blake's there are 
porate and effects which are not found in his contemporary’s, 
and, in our opinion, more characteristic of the part. Among 
these, the dignity, carriage, look and enunciation of the gen- 
Ueman and fashionable father, were more distinctly pourtrayed, | 
but them he failed where Mr. Placide excelled, in lacking the 
otady of the artist; a strict, careful, nay, almost mechanical 
Precision appearing in every scene of that gentleman’s per- 
formance, while Mr. Blake depended more upon the impulse of 
the moment in giving effect to his conception. This we know 
's More indicative of nature, yet, as in the finest imaginings | 
of the poet, without the polish of study, their brilliancy will | 
be obscured. Mr. Blake’s Sir Harcourt may, therefore be | 
a as equal to that of his Park contemporary, although | 
ring entirely in conception and execution ; nay, we are | 
om of opinion that it displayed a nearer approach to | 
eo nature of the character, and had he originally essayed | 
“ee a in New-York, we shrewdly suspect it would have 
“egerous for any other actor to have followed in his foot- 
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these pieces have been performed time out of mind, and with | 


art, when hackneyed, will become “ stale and unprofitable,” | 


i| 
i Desert, has also been brought out, for the purpose of intro- 
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|| no sacrificing to garish effect; but he was in appearance aud 
carriage, the gentleman. With the Dazzle of Mr. Hamblin, we 
were disappointed, agreeably disappoiated. We deemed not 
for a moment that he could descend from the heroic, and at 
| once so completely identify himself with the part. There were 
ease, grace and life, in his whole performance, and if not pos- 
sessing the outre volatility of Mr. Browne, there was more ele- 
gance about him. Although Dazzle is a roue, he, at least should 
look and dress as a gentleman, and in both of these very neces- 
sary qualifications, Mr. Hamblin certainly did excel all former 
| representatives. It was a performance highly creditable to 
|| his established reputation, and well merited the applause of 
his audience. Mr. Abbot, as Charles Courtly, had all the bear- 
ing of the gentleman, but was deficient in the ardor and buoy- 
ancy required for its personation; at this we are surprized, 
knowing well that he naturally possesses them, and can only 
attribute his phlegmatic performance to too great 9 confidence 
‘arising from long professional experience, which renders 
| him indifferent to the opinion of his audience. Max Harka- 
| way sits not well upon Mr. Gilbert. We believe he did all 
| that he could to make it stand prominent, but it is a barren 
| character, and without the auxiliaries of dress and appear- 
ance are very powerfully resorted to, it can never become a 
|| telling one. We honor the abilities of Mr. Gilbert and regret 
that in an original character he did not appear to better 
|| advantage. Dolly Spanker found in Mr. Chapman an efficient 
|| representative, as did Meddle in Mr. Gates; the latter gentle- 
man, however, must permit us to say that he is too prone “ to 
| overstep the modesty of nature,” sacrificing sense and taste to 
| the opinion of the multitude,—he requires not to descend to 
this—he has enough of the vis comica at all times to secure for 
him the favor of his audience. 

We now turn to the gem of the evening, the Lady Gay 
Spanker of Mrs. Shaw. In look, dress and acting she was the 
| perfect personification of the beautiful, young and noble-hearted 
| Englishwoman. The nature of this character is very peculiar 
| and requires a perfect artist for its delineation. Wheu it is 


'| remembered that Lady Gay is a young female endowed with an 


| exuberance of animal spirits unchecked by or imbued with the 

rules of fashionable life, a laughter-loving, mirth-inspiring being, 
| who speaks the language of the heart, regardless of the opinion 
| of the world, preferring the amusements of the field to those 
of her own sex, it is not to be wondered at if the actress who 
| has not in actual life beheld such a Diana should fall into the 
| error of representing her as a bold, boisterous and unfeminine 


| creature, aping the carriage, gait and manners of a man, and 
|| which by the equaily unacquainted spectator would be consi~- 


| dered a very meritorious performance :—but the great secret, 


| the very soul as it were of the dramatic personation, is the 


making the gentlewoman to shine through every look, word and 
} action. This Mrs, Shaw appeared to understand, and acting 
upon it, the result was one of the most successful stage achieve- 
ments it has ever been our lot to witness. Grace Harkaway 
| was not at all the character intended by the author. The 
' comedy would have been greatly strengthened had the parts of 
| Grace and Pert been reversed. We were sorry to perceive so 
| clever an actress as Mrs. Herring so entirely out of her element, 

and feel confident that circumstances only over which she had 


|| no control could have placed her in so unfavorable a situation, 


| Miss Clark as Pert looked pretty and acted with good effect. 
| With regard to the getting up of the comedy, it will be deemed 
| by many, that at the Park it coud never be surpassed, yet 
we honestly avow, that the scenery, furniture and appointments 
| of the Bowery, though differing totally in form and color were 
| fully as gorgeous and correct. Altogether the comedy has 
| been produced in a style of magnificence and liberality to satisfy 
the most fastidious, and win for the enterprizing manager the 
thanks of the play-going community. We rejoice to record 
that its success has been commensurate with its deserts, and 
| that it attracted full and fashionable audiences. 
| Tue Animats.—A new drama, entitled The Lion of the 


“eps. His different costumes were in good taste—there was | ducing “ a company of animal performers,” under the manage- 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 





















































ment of Herr Driesbach, of lion-taming reputation. We will |) to testify that we found they had in no way exaggerated, by 
not pretend to offer any remarks upon the plot or merits of | not spoken sufficiently in its praise. It is indeed a charmig 
the piece, it being merely intended as a vehicle for the display | spot, situated on the banks of the noble Hudson, and sy. 
ofthe sagacity and wonderful feats of the different quadrupeds, | rounded with extensive and tastefully arranged grounds @ | 
as also to show the complete subjection to which they have | gardens: the latter teeming with the most choice flowers. Th | 
been reduced by the superior spirit of man. The whole affair house accommodations are excellent, and the refreshments ¢ _ 
is a magnificent spectacle, and well worthy of beholding. | the first quality, while the civility and attention of the genth. 

CuaTHaM—An attempt to produce the comedy of London manly proprietor, and those attached to his establishment | 
Assurance at this establishment was made, but which we are | Tender it altogether the most agreeable and convenient tummy 
sorry to announce proved a total failure, and after the |: Tesort in the vicinity of our city. 


fourth night of its performance was quietly consigned to “ the | Mvsic.—The GSrst number of = the New Mos 
tomb of the Capulets.” Edwin Forrest, the great American cal Monthly, comprising original songs, ballads, etc., publishe 
tragedian, followed its decease, but not with that success which | by W. H. Oakes, of Boston, and Firth and Hall, of New-Tort 
was by many anticipated. “ This bright particular star” did vider the immediate care of James G. Masder, as editer, ke 
not appear to shine with his wonted brilliancy in the sphere of been laid upon our table. It is, in every respect, a besstifd 
the Chatham, why, we aa er unless a ce aa |! publication, and judging from the array of popular co 

toa lack of novelty in his per ‘ormances. — Me ; od who are engaged as covtributors we cannot re 
the Gladiator and such like pieces have already had their ay, | chem suppose it will receive en extensive pat 9. Ge 
and done him good service, and he has no right to expect they will | 
always prove attractive. We would advise him “ to have bis | 
measure” takes oe - we =— ouch molo-drematic parte— | world is indebted for some of the sweetest ballad COM position 
they were the original basis of his reputation, and will always 


; . a 4 : ben bi ‘ | ever written. “ She Loved Him, but She knew it not,” words 
win for him greater Same end emetement than Bis portermances ) by G. P. Morris, music, by Signor De Begnis, is a plaintive ani 


of the leg®imate drama. | pretty ballad. “ Pearls of German Song,” by F. W. Rose 

Ovymrtc.—Light and amusive entertainments have been the | comprises six compositions by Spohr, Schubert, Beethoves, 
attractions at this establishment, and tolerably well filled | etc., adapted to English words, and arranged with an accompe 
houses the manager's reward. The benefitx of some of the nyment for the piano. The first is a sweet thing ; of the otben 


thing we are certain of, it is edited by a gentleman, a master 
of his profession, and to whose excellent taste the musica 





favorite bers of the company have taken place during the ‘we will report when we receive them. “ Why do I weep™s 
month, which we are plessed to say were substantially remem- the name of a ballad written by Mrs. Hemans, and set to mow 
bered by the public. by John Barnett. The names of the poetess and composer, a 


meets a sure guarantee for its excellence. The Sailor Boy, « sy 

| (The symphony composed) by John W. Barney, is a simple mi 
EDITORS’ TABLE. pretty melody. All of the above are published in a very e+ 
rs fant style, and may be found at the store of Firth and Hal. 


<= =— 


Demrster's Mustcat Sorrers.—This prince of ballad singe 
has recently beeh enchanting our citizens with his musical | New Youn Muszus.—Thie ussfel ced well known ested 
soirees, which, we are pleased to record, have been attended ment has been leased by Mr. George Hill, the celebrated deb 
by the elite of our beauty and fashion. In our career, it hes ameee of Yastes hose Se hes aa every departmest 
y one ieee pean rom pees ot vate aan es cea |, undergone thorough repair, and now presents a beautiful a 

| tasteful appearance. In addit to the vast fund of amu 
but by none of them have we been so fascinated, as by this | a pe tes same “ be series row tn de ae 
gehen Tere mln in is re oul | hr Hl ha tnd wp the ining Ietare-rom in 
7 . commodieus manner, where, occasionally, he delivers his br 
Grentitess oe ane Coliges. Cus ar and chet, | Morous entertainments, illustrative of the Down East char 
yon ee eee ane rc —~ ae | ter, without any additional charge. It is an innocent and o> 
embellishment, that besetting sin of most singers, he carefully | nomical mode of enjoying the evening, end cannot fail oft 
hows, rivi by the plaie ead ef hich ot | coming popular with our citizens. Exhibitions of animal ma 
nm aniens ae manuatiie aint aa netism are also given, but in a manner, and on a subject by @ 
s Braham, 

even him, we cannot admit his superior, in plaintive singing ; | —— a. 
we know of po individual, at this moment, possessing the \ Ciarke’s Exnierriox.—We have several times paid 3 vi 
true elements of a vocalist, equal to Mr. Dempster. | to the galleries of Mr. Clarke, and always with renew 


Henson River Sreampoat AssociaTion.—This elegant and gratification. The works of art both im painting ™ 
noble line of steamers, has again commenced its regular ope- | sculpture are, at least, equal and iafinitely more numen® 
rations, the b@lite having been thoroughly repaired, and in | than ever given to the public of America in any simi 
every way rendered suitable to the convenience and comfort of | Collection. Among them are copies from the firstmasters bot 
passengers. For years it hat enjoyed the confidence of the | of the ancient and modern schools, and as we are informes 
public, and from the high reputation of the proprietors, and | ™82y originale. In the department of sculpture is a ms” 
the gentlemanly bearing of the commanders of the different | ficent Venus de Medicis, from the great Canova, alone dest 
boats, it still cowtinues to do so. To those who travel either | '"* of an especial visit. Gems, coins, and other atc 
for business or pleasure, we would recommend this line as the of the antique are also of the collection, affording altogethe'! 
safost, best, ard most expeditious of any on the Hudson. rich treat to either the artist, amateur, copnoiseur or virtuo® 


Summer Fassions—Full Dress.—Robe of silk or rich muslt 
—skirt full—bedy and sleeves tight, the former very lo* ® 
the shoulders. Hair plain or in ringlets, and ornamented ¥!® 
festoons of crape, silk or gauze. 


Castie Ganoex.—Before the appearance of the present. 
wamber, this popular place of recreation and amusement will 
have opened. The interior has been altered, repainted and | 


redecorated, and every effort made to render it a fitting ‘ ' ; 
piece of summer resort for ovr citizens. Concerts and pyro- Pre de or Carriage Dreta—Brocade or muslin 


techoie exhibitions will be the order of entertaimments, while cee ap robe-—the body tight and low—skirt full, mo 
those who care not for amusement, will fied i one of the most jmedeaanian em 3 —m or crape. Hair - he 
ool and delightfal of promenades. with full clusters of ringlets pendant on each s 
, > |face. Bonnet of silk, legborn or chip. 
Sranmea's Bay.—From the bigh praise bestowed upon this || Walking Dress.—Robe of rich figured muslin or silk—*" 
rural retreat hy many of our friends, we were lately indaced i} full—body tight—<leeves the sume—bonnet of or clap. 
i : muslin 


to pay ito visit, and jadge for ourselves. We are sow happy crnamented with flowers. Hair pisinly braided. 
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